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PREFACE 



Professional Negotiations for Media/Library Professionals: Dis- 
trict and School is designed to promote the individual welfare of 
media/libra:^ professionals, and to improve the quality of media/ 
libraiT programs in K-12 education in the United States. Among 
the issues explored in this book are: 

1. An overview of collective bargainings 

2. The collective bargaining process, 

3. Strategies and preparation for collective bargaining, 

4. Negotiating the coUtctive bargaining agreement, 

5. An analysis of existing contracts that have provisions re- 
lating to mtdia/libraiy professionals and their programs, 

6. The impact of the media libraiy professional on media pro- 
grams through the collective bargaining process, and 

7. A summary of current trends in negotiations. 

It is hoped that the information presented in this book will 
promote the welfare of media/libraiy professionals, and will en- 
able them to develop effective media/libra^ services for quality 
K-12 education pro-ams in the United States. 



vi 
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INTRODUCTION 



The recant trend toward increased negotiations in American 
education has produced a nuniber of chants in the operation of 
school districti and schools. School media/libran^ professionals 
must adjust to reflect the changing environment in which they 
operate. Therefore, the application of Media Programs: District 
and SchooU which "delineates guidelines and recommendations 
for media programs and resources essential for quality educa- 
tion/** must take into account negotiations within school sys- 
tems. The American school system today is influenced by the 
non-economic development of professional negotiations, and will 
continue to be influenced by the actions which take place at the 
bargaining table. Therefore, if the media/library programs in 
each district or individual building are to achieve their goal of 
being one of the essential elements for quality education, the 
media/library professional must understand the negotiating pro- 
cess and be able to influence it effectively. This publication fo- 
cuses on professional negotiations and their relationship to the 
media/1 ibraiy professional and his/her programs within the dis- 
trict or the school. The key non-economic elements of negotiated 
contracts are identified as they relate to media/library profes- 
sionals and their programs. These elements are analysed to see 
what effect they have on the delivery of media services at the 
district and school level. The nature of the professional negotia- 
tion process is also exploredj as is the process as it becomes part 
of the institutionalization of American education. 

This book is divided into a number of phases. Chapter I is an 
overall view of the negotiating process. Chapter 11 deals with the 
elements of effective negotiations. Chapter III deals with the pro- 
cess of negotiations. Chapter IV presents an analysis of existing 
current contracts, A national sample, as well as a state sample, 
are used to identify provisions that now exist to promote the 



' Araeriean Associatien of School LibrariankS American Library Association, and 
Association for Educational Communicationi and Technology, Media Progmms: 
District and School fChleago, 111.; ALA; Washington. D.C: AECT. 1976), pX 

vii 
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^iii Introduction 

welfare of media/libraiy professionals and their programs. Chap- 
ter V presents a design for the use of Media Programs: District 
and School, in preparation for negotiations. Also included are a 
glossaiy of terms and a selected bibliography. Professional Ne- 
ffotiations for Media/Library Professionals: District and School is 
designed to be used by media/libraiy professionals, school ad- 
ministrators. Boards of Education, and colleges and universities 
that pr- re individuals for the media^librai%" profession. 
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CHAPTER I 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING^ AN 
OVERVIEW 



This book is an attempt to provide an understanding of the 
collective bargaining process, so that media/libraiy professionals 
will be able to affect the negotiations process to their particular 
advantage. Note that this is not a "how-to" book. The best 
method of learning the intricacies of collective bargaining is by 
getting involved in the process with your representatives. 

Collective bargaining is an ongoing process. The primary com- 
ponents are preparation for negotiations, negotiations, and con- 
tract administration. All three phases are important in the over- 
all process, and each has an effect on the others. 

Prior to collective bargaining, a union must be recognized by 
the employer. Following recognition, negotiations usually begin 
on an initial contract. Media/libra^ professicnals in K-IS edu- 
cation are normally part of the public sector of the economy. In 
states where there is no public sector collective bargaining law. 




2 Professional Negotiationb' 

the union must seek recognition directly from the employer. The 
difriculty of attaining recognition in a state with no law is com- 
pounded by the right of an employer to refuse recognition, -vhich 
would prevent negotiations with no recour se by the employees. 
In states where a public sector collective bargaining law »ixists, 
there is normally an Employee Relations Board, which acfj^pts 
petitions for an election conducted by thii Board to dettir-nine 
which union will represent the employees. Each state ha?; i dif^ 
ferent law, as shown in the summa^ of collective bargaining 
laws. 



L RECOGNITION 

Many of the media/library professionals who read thiii book 
will be included as part of a larger bar^ tining unit, conrdsting 
primarily of classroom teachers. With this in mind, it is mpor^ 
tant for media/library professionals to understand the various 
relationships, both among the bargaining unit members and with 
their negotiating team, so that effective influence can be exerted 
and achievement of the goals of medis^ibran^ professionals can 
be attained. 

Medialibraty professionals who teach in the K^12 &rm are 
usually a minority of the larger bargaining unit of K-12 te achers. 
This bargaining unit is based on the community of interest* of 
the recognized p-oup. In education, a typical recognition clause 
will include certified teachers, media/library professionals, spe- 
cial education teachers, etc. The community of interest of this 
bargaining unit is that of certified professional educators. Ex- 
cluded from this bargaining unit, because of a Jack of community 
of interest would be bus drivers, custodians, and non-certifi^-d 
employees who do not have a community of interest with cavtirei 
professional teachers. These excluded groups will usually he - 5 
their own bargaining unit that will include employ.jes wichi.* 
their own community of interest and exclude all others. Hfiwever, 



» Community of intireit is tha typical method of deiem .liing the ippropriati 
positions in the barfaining unit. In most cases, K-U meJia sp#f;\alists an 
grouped with K^12 teachei^ because of the emphasis r-C Ui^-ir jobs h educatini 
students. 
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Chapter I 3 

it is possible to include all employees in one b,.:rgaining unit 
similar to the CIO., which has the many jobs of an auto plant 
^ouped into the same bargaining unit with special provisions in 
the contract to deal with particular needs. Media/library profes- 
sionals can fall within this catego^. The advantages and dis- 
advantages must be carefully weighed when considering an ap- 
propriate bargaining unit. 

Following negotiation of a contract in which few gains are 
made for a particular group, the question often arises of how a 
particular faction of a bargaining unit can withdraw from that 
larger unit and form its own bargaining unit. Once a faction is 
considered part of a bargaining unit, it is very difTicult to have 
that faction removed. The bargaining agent (union) may volun- 
tarily agree with the employer to exclude a faction from the bar- 
gaining unit* but this is highly unlikely and may not be in the 
best long range interest of the particular faction. Formation of 
a smaller splinter union could create a weaker union and result 
in a less favorable bargaining position. 

If the faction previously mentioned happened to be the media/ 
library professionals, it would be very difficult to become ex- 
cluded from the bargaining unit. The formation of a smaller bar- 
gaining unit composed only of media/library professionals would 
not be in a strong bargaining position. 

The best way for a group such as media/libraiy professionals 
to achieve contractual changes is to get involved in the negoti- 
ation process and make the concerns of the particular group 
known to their bargaining representatives. The more involved 
the group becomes, the more influence can be exerted on the 
process. Media/library professionals from both management and 
unions must make a point of influencing the negotiation process 
in order to affect changes in the contract provisions in the media 
area, 

II. THE COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PROCESS 
A* Principles of the Process 

There are specific rules that are followed in the collective bar- 
gaining process. In many states that have a public sector bar- 
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Chapter I 7 
gaining law, the rules are modeled after those established by the 
National Labor Relationi Board (NLRB). However, the NLRB 
does not regulate public sector collective bargaining and, as a 
results each state that has a Public Sector Labor Relations Law 
can establish its own rules and procedures. 

In states that have collective bargaining laws, among the items 
usually regulated ^e: 

L Which issues are mandatory topics of bargaining, i.e., what 
issues must be negotiated by the uuion and management if raised 
by either party, The general rule is that all it^m?i deaiing with 
wages, hours, and conditions of employment mtmi be negotiated. 
Questions regarding mandatory types of bargaining are issues 
based on what is meant by a condition of employment* Clarifi- 
cation must, therefore, be made as a result of this "g^ay" area. 

2. The rules within which negotiations will be conducted and 
the penalty if either party violates these rules. These rules are 
interpreted in light of the totality of conduct of the parties and 
whether the parties have been bargaining in "good faith." Most 
states with a collective bargaining law have provisions to hear 
allegations regarding unfair labor practice charges. An unfair 
labor practice charge is an allegation made by one party that the 
other has not been bargaining in good faith. These allegations 
are filed with an Emplo3rment Relations Board, which usually 
has administrative law judges who conduct a hearing and rule 
whether the charges are founded, and, if so, decide the appropri- 
ate remedy. The definition of good faith bargaining, therefore, 
undergoes continual review and redefinition by administrative 
law judges and the courts. ITirougli this pi ocess unfair labor prac- 
tice and court decisions provide a more detailed deflnition of good 
faith bargaining, what is permissable in the negotiations process, 
and mandatory topic of bargaining. 

3. The method for resolving issues the parties are not able to 
resolve through the negotiation process and on which the parties 
are said to have reached impasse. The negotiation process re- 
quires a good faith effort to reach agreement on mandatoo^ topics 
of bargaining. The laws governing this process do not require 
that either party make concessions on any issue. In some cases, 
the parties may drop demands that are not high priorities when 
it is realiied no gains can be made on those issues. Impasse usu- 
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8 Professional NegoHations 

ally will be reached on iisues that are high priority when no 
agreement resolving the issue is achieved. It is, therefore, im» 
portent that the parties be aware of their priorities and that not 
all issues be identified as priorities, since all propoials and/or 
goals cannot be realized. Negotiation is a give-and'-take process. 
Ve^ often the compromise reached to resolve an issue is not the 
solution originally sought by either party. 



B, Dynamics Involved in the Process 

During the negotiation process, numerous relationships de^ 
velop. Aside from the obvious relationship betw^n the employee 
representatives and the employer at the bargaining table, there 
are also other relationships that develop within the union and 
management groups. 

Relationships in which the employee representative (union) 
become involved include: 

1. Various committees that are formed to direct the negotiating 
team, such as the committee foraied to analyze the particular 
contract provisions, the public relations committee, etc., 

2. General membership of the union, to keep them aware of 
the negotiations and up to date, and 

3. Outside influences including the public and various com- 
munity support groups, should community support become nec- 
essary as negotiations begin to reach a critical stage. 

1 The chief administrative officer (superintendent), who may 
or may not be present at the bargaining table, 

2. Thm policy making body (Board of Education) which provides 
the overall parameters for negotiations, 

3. Specific members of the management team who would be 
directly affected by a particular proposal, to determine the impact 
of a proposal and feasible ways of resolving a concern without 
limiting the individuars operation, 

4. Outside influences, to keep the community informed of the 
issues and reasons for taking a position should negotiations reach 
a critical stage and the community need to be alerted. Hiis would 
occur as the parties approach an impasse situation. 
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• ^ Professional NegoHaHons 

5. The political ai;^ct of an etetad body, providing ovarall 
direction to their representatives while maintaining the necei- 
sary political amenities for poisible re-election. 

The dynamics of the negotiations process become extremely 
complex in that there is ongoing commimication among these 
various elements, affecting the interaction and negotiations at 
the bargaining table. 



C, Outaide Forces 

Additional outside forces that must be recopiiEed by both par* 
ties include federally mandatad prop^ams and state and local 
statutes, which must be complied with, but which can drain the 
local district. 

In the public sector, the outside forces provide the greatest 
amount of uncertainty in the negotiation process. Speeifieally, 
public opinion must be kept in favor of the education programs. 
This requires credibility for the administration (management) in 
order to secure the required funds to maintain an appropriate 
program and avoid cuts. In addition, reasonable wages must be 
provided to enable continuation of competitive salaries and at- 
trition of qualified and desirable personnel. The balance between 
benefiting education and providing reasonable competitive wages 
must be maintained, while being open with the public and main- 
taining a credible position. 



D. How the Principles and Dynamics Affect Negotiations 
The relationship between the principles and dynamics of col- 
lective bargaining is what makes negotiations a multi-faceted 
process. The principles provide a framework in which negotia- 
tions are expected to take place. The dynamics influence the 
means by which each party attempts to achieve its goals. The 
relationship between the principles and dynamics is what pro- 
vides the unknovTOS to negotiations in the public sector and af- 
fects the eventual outcome. These are the tools and constraints 
within which a contract or specific provisions must be pro^sed, 
modified, and eventually resolved by the parties. 
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Chapter I 11 

III. Summary 

The collective bargaining process in the public sector is defined 
by spedflc rules dictated by state laws. These state laws draw 
from the National Labor Relations Act in defining the rules un- 
der which collective bargaining is to be conducted. Each state 
may use the NLRB as piidelines and may make changes in them 
to meet the needs of the state. 

An additional level of dynamics must be considemd when re- 
viewing the collective bargaining process in the public sector. 
These dynamics consist of the relationships that develop between 
the representatives at the bargaining table and all other forces 
and factors impacting on the collective bargaining process. 'Diese 
interactions often will affect the eventual outcome of negotiations 
in the public sector and must be considered in the process. 

The principles and dynamics in each particular locale will vaiy 
depending on the experience and approach of the parties to col- 
lective bargaining. The relationships have been identifleds but 
the reaction to these relationships by the parties will vary in 
order to meet the particular needs of management and the imion. 
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CHAPTER II 
PREPARATION FOR NEGOTIATIONS 



I. INTRODUCTION 

Preparation ii a key component of succeisful negotiations and 
often can make the difference between achievement and non- 
achievement of a goal. Preparation for negotiationi includes the 
selection of the bargaining team and chief spokesperson, collec- 
tion of data, and identification of priorities for both union and 
management. 

If appropriate time and effort are put into the preparation for 
negotiationi, the management and/or the union will be well on 
its/their way to a successful round of negotiationi. 



A* Selection of a Bargaining Team 

Each side in negotiations uses its own method for determining 
who will be on its bargaining team. Unions often choose to elect 
their team representatives. Management will either have an '"in- 
house" negotiator, who may also handle administration of the 
contract, or it may bring in an outside negotiator or attorney who 
will head up the management team. The most important goal for 
a bargaining team is unity. This unity must be maintained at 
the bargaining table. Any disagreements must be discussed by 
the team in a caucus and not at the bargaining table. Following 
the selection of a bargaining team, roles can be assigned to team 
members including a second in command to the chief negotiator, 
who assists the chief negotiator both at the table and during the 
caucus, and an individual to take notes for the team. Delegation 
of assignments should be left to the chief negotiator based on his/ 
her needs. 

It is at the point of preparationi for negotiations where media/ 
library professionals should become involved in the process, in 
order to increase the possibility of realizing their concerns. Place- 
ment of a media/libraiy professional on the negutiating team fur- 
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Professional Negotiations 
ther increases the opportunity of achieving the media goals By 
having^a media/library professional on the negotiating team 
where fmal decisions are to be made regarding the status of each 
proposal, a mmority member of the overall bargaining unit can 
have a major role in determining what will be incorporated into 
the contract. To strengthen the position of a media/library profes- 
sional who is on the negotiating team, the internal decision mak= 
mg process of the bargaining team can be used to provide addi- 
tional leverage to a minority member of the team. The method 
of decision making which would best serve the media/library 
professional who is a member of a bargaining team is to require 
that consensus be reached within the bargaining team when 
concessions and apeements are made. This will provide the me- 
dia/libraty professional veto power regarding settlement or with= 
drawal of all issues. This method of decision making does have 
pros a^d cons. A negative as^ct of consensus decision making 
IS that If the team can not reach internal consensus on major 
issues, progress in negotiations will be very slow, with each in- 
dividual on the bargaining team representing a faction of the 
bargaining unit and holding out for his/her respective previsions 
A positive aspect is that within a negotiating team, a minority 
member of a bargaining unit can have a significant impact in 
the outcome of negotiations. 

The requirement of consensus is an enormous responsibility 
for each individual of the team that uses this decision making 
^S"^' of disagreement within a bargaining team-coiild 
be a work stoppage. While a veto is possible when consensus is 
required, the ability of the other bargaining team members to 
persuade the holdouts on the team is the best method of achieving 
agreement within a negotiating team. This is where preparation 
by each individual team member on all issues will best serve the 
internal process of the negotiating team as well as negotiations 
Overall. 

B. Chief Spokesperson 

The position of chief spokesperson is a crucial position in ne- 
gotiations. This individual contrels what is to happen within the 
bargaining team in hopes of controlling what takes place at the 
bargaining table. 
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Professional Negotiations 
The chief spokesperson Is ultimately responsible for all aspects 
of the team during the negotiations process including: 

1. Submission of demands, 

2. Conducting the negotiations for the team at the bargaininB 
table, and 

3. Maintaining team discipline at the bargaining table. 
Among the characteristics of an ideal chief negotiator are: 

1. Leadership to guide the team with confidence, and the ability 
to make decisions under pressure. 

2. Integrity to build up a trust between the parties. This in- 
tegrity can make the difference in how the negotiations will end 
up, based on what is conveyed at the bargaining table and how 
well promises are kept. 

a. Verbal ability in conveying the respective position of the 
team he/she represents in persuading the other side to his/her 
position, 

4. Ability to read the other team, by both watching and listen- 
ing to what is said and done by all members of the other nego- 
tiating team, with assistance from Wa/her own team memberi 

5. Ability to work well with others, including hia/her own team 
the other negotiating team, the people the teams represent, and 
any outside forces. 

While an ideal chief negotiator will possess some aspect of 
these attributes, he/she must also be part of the negotiating team 
which includes taking part in caucus discussion and any ensuing 
imtation, anger, and frustration. TTie chief negotrntn,. will be 
able to leave these negative emotions in the caucus room and 
return to the bargaining table fresh and with a clear open mind 
The chief negotiator must remember that the ultimate goal is a 
settlement that will benefit the people being represented. 

It is essential for the chief negotiator to be present at discus- 
sions with the decision making groups and to be included in strat- 
egy sessions and priority determination.- In order for a chief ne- 
gotiator to appropriately represent hi^er constituents, he/she 
must know the priorities and goals of the constituents so that a 
plan can be devised to arrive at that point. In failing to provide 
the chief negotiator with this information, the constituents are 
doing a disservice to the chief negotiator and a disservice to the 
groups being represented, as it is impossible to provide the best 
job with inadequate information. 
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Chapter II 17 

C. Collection of Date 

Ae previously ststedj a key to successful negotiations is prep- 
aration. The parties must be familiar with the issues^ the events 
that caused them, and why they are issues, Proper preparation 
before the onset of negotiations is the surest way of dtfending 
and ultimately achieving a high priority issue. 

It is a common practice for unions to establiih committees to 
deal with m^or issuea. These committees may be chaired by a 
negotiating team member who will collect input from the bar- 
gaining unit members. If appropriate, lanpiage for an inlUal 
demand will be drafted. ITiis is another key area for media/li- 
braiy professionals to become involved in the process. Involve- 
ment at this level could lead to a committee recommendation of 
a key media issue and submission of recommended lanpiage to 
the negotiating team and eventually to the other side. Once the 
information is collected, the committse composing and reviewing 
language for initial demands will review each issue and deter- 
mine whether it will be included in the initial submission of 
demands. 

Other means of input into the preparation for negotiations in- 
clude the review and analysis of grievanceSi and arbitration 
awards that occurred during the life of the expiring contract. 
These issues have already proven a problem^ and it can be ex- 
pected that one of the parties will submit reviglohs to these areas 
as part of the initial demands. In addition^ contracts from neigh- 
boring «reas or distrietsrincluding items that may not be press- 
ing, but would be beneficial to the respective parties, should be 
reviewed. A determination is then made as to whether a proposal 
should be submitted. 

Management will use similar methods of preparation for ne- 
gotiations. A significant amount of input for management will be 
provided from the level of management that must work day-to- 
day with the provisions of the contract. It is these individuals 
who provide the bulk of the input to management, alerting their 
representatives to problem areas. 

Following collection of the data, the bargaining teams can re- 
view the concerns and language submitted by the eommitteee. 
From this input, language can be drafted into a total package of 
proposals for submission to the other team. 

By taking the time to review and prepare for negotiations, the 
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demands of the other side should become apparent. This antici- 
pation of demands to be submitted by the other party will allow 
for development of a stratepr and rationale regarding the antic» 
ipated proposaU and allow for better preparation if the demand 
is subndtted. 

After the data indicating the concerns of the individuals being 
represented is collected, key issues should be isolated, ^ese key 
issues are those that are of particular concern to the represented 
party and that will be among the final issues resolved or dropped 
during the negotiations. 

TTie process of identification of key issues does not have to be 
done at the outset of negotiations. It is a process that will become 
apparent as the negotiations proceed and key issues are not re- 
solved, but left on the bargaining table for feture resolution. In 
the case of media/library professionals, key issues may include 
aides, student ratios, release time, etc. It is very important that 
when key issues are finally isolated that it is understood by all 
concerned that these issues may not be achievable. It is important 
Uiat an honest effort be mado at solving problems, but eventually 
a decision will have to ^ e made as to whether the issue is ob- 
tainable and/or whethe oncerted action is warranted and will 
secure the desired resolution. If the negotiating team has been 
measuring the discussion and position taken during the negoti- 
ations by the other side, it should be apparent whether a last 
minute solution will be achieved or whether the issue wll not be 
satisfactorily resolved. 1£ it appeara that an issue will not be 
resolved, and it is an issue on which the team has been directed 
to find a re^lution, a decision will have to be made regarding 
the best means of settling the issue. It is important that a team 
not become ''locked in" to a particular item too early in nego- 
tiations. Since collective bargaining is a pve-and-take process, 
a more important item may be achieved in exchange for a less 
important item. Flexibility must be maintained. 

For media^ibraty professionals there is an additional factor in 
achieving a key issue. Since this group is usually a small sepnent 
of the bargaining unit, additional pressure must be brought on 
their representatives, urging them to resolve their concerns sue- 
^ssfully. To the bMgaining team, it is but one faction that must 
be made content. The bargaining team must appease a majority 
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of the bargaining unit made up of the nmnerous interest groups , 
while considering whether a demand can be achieved and at what 

cost. 

During the process of collecting input for the negotiations, 
many an impassioned plea will be put forth explaining why a 
particular provision must be changed. Not only the impassioned 
pleas should be considered, but the less dramatic requests should 
be reviewed, with particular emphasis on the ra'^'>nale for the 
needed change. This rationale will serve the bargaining team at 
the bargaining table and also will assist in compromising on an 
issue. In many cases, the particular solution sought by a bar- 
gaining unit faction will not be achievable, but an alternative 
solution to the problem will be within reach through compromise. 
If the issue and rationale are known, the bargaining team can 
work toward alleviating the problem. 

Following a thorough collection of data and issues j demands 
are prepared and presented in one of the two following ways: 

1. A list of issues is submitted with negotiation of the specific 
provisions and language to follow; or 

2. Proposed language is submitted covering the provisions and 
issues where change is desired. 

Both methods require negotiations on the issue itself, as well 
as language. Method 1 attempts to identify and isolate the con- 
cerns of the parties and eventually reach agreement on an intent 
to resolve the problem. Once this is completed, language can be 
drafted by the parties reflecting the intent of the resolution. This 
method is indicative of a relationship based on trust and very 
often the major pitfall of this method is avoided because of that 
trust. The problem with this method arises when the parties end 
up in dual negotiations; one to agree on the intent of the reso- 
lution, and a subsequent negotiation on the actual language to 
be in the contract. Depending on the language used, the intent 
of the resolution could be altered. This will not occur when the 
parties know each other and will honor their commitment. 

The second method allows the negotiation of intent and lan- 
guage to occur simultaneously. While this may prolong negoti- 
ation on a particular provision, once an issue is settled it does 
not have to be negotiated a second time. The language and intent 
are resolved simultaneously. 
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Whichever method is used, the draft of the proposal should be 
reviewed by the appropriate parties for correctioni, editing, and 
any changes which may be necessary prior to submission. TTiis 
should be done by the entire bargaining team and may include 
committee representatives, bargaining unit members, or any 
other group which could provide insight into the proposal and 
verify its intent and accuracy. 

The preparation for negotiations is an ongoing process and 
should not be started only around negotiation time. Input from 
the union members or administration is of utmost importance. 
These are the individuals who must work with the contract. Their 
input is crucial if appropriate changes are to be made in the 
working agreement between the parties. 

II. PRIORITY ISSUES 

Priority issues are those provisions that the union and man- 
agement feel they must have in the contract. Union priorities 
include provisions that deal with its security. The union must 
also attempt to secure provisions that protect the individual 
rif hts of its members, such as seniority provisions. Management, 
on the other hand, should attempt to specify and protect its 
rights. Finally, there are provisions that will assist media/library 
professionals in their job performance dealing with various areas, 

IIL UNION 

A union, as an entity, has provisions that it must secure in 
order to operate as a union and assure its continued existence. 
Unions need to be sure a contract has: 

A, A recognition clause, which identifies and defines the 
bargaining unit and specifically states which positions are in- 
cluded and excluded. This is usually determined by an employ- 
ment relations board election process in states that have a public 
sector collective bargaining law. Voluntary recognition may also 
be granted by the governing body of the employer. However, if 
the governing body of the employer agrees to voluntary recog- 
nition, specific lan^age should be developed that clearly iden- 
tifies inclusions and exclusions in the bargaining unit. 
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B. Union security encompasses several provisions aimed at 
assuring the continued existence of the Union. Included in this 
area are: 

1. Union shop or agency shop provisions, which require an in- 
dividual included in the bargaining unit to join the union (union 
shop) or pay up to the equivalent of union dues (agency shop) 
after a atat^ ^riod of time, as a condition of employment. 

Hie proponents of this type of provision take the position that 
if an employee is benefitting from a union negotiated contracti 
that individual should pay his/her portion of the cost of negoti- 
ating that contmct. Op^nenta view this type of proviiion as a 
violation of an individuars right to join or pay a fee to an or- 
ganization he/she does not support. Tliere are states that have 
'*right to work" laws, which prohibit union shop and agency 
shop provisions. States that allow union swurlty provisions have 
upheld termination of employees who refuse to comply with union 
security provisions. 

Hie result of union security provisions is that the union will 
have money available to represent its members. In states where 
union security provisions are not allowed, a union may have been 
selected as the bargaining agents but camiot convince enough of 
the bargaining unit to pay dues. IWs could lead to a union having 
to reprerent a local union and not having money to carry out this 
responsibility^ which, in turn, discourages unionization. 

2. Duaa dediiotlon requires the employer to deduct union dues 
or agenQT shop fees from a bargaining unit member*s paycheck 
automatically and forward the dues directly to the union, after 
authorization is pven by the individual. ThlB authorization is 
usually in the fonn of cards that provide the legal requirements 
needed to deduct money from an employee's paycheck. These 
authorization carda, provided by the union, must be signed by 
the employee. Like all other bill col lectors , a union may have 
troubli^ nDUecting fees from unhappy or dis^^ntled members. An 
automatic dues deduction provision eliminates the problem of 
dues collection for the union. 

3, Duration section, which stipulates the date the contract 
will expire. 
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IV. INDIVIDUAL SECURITY 

Several provisions of the contract are directed at the security 
of individuals making up the bargaining unit. Individual security 
provisions are meant to establish individual rights and set forth 
procedures that will affect individuals. Among these provisions 
are: 

A. Seniority provisions are strictly a product of a contract. 
Seniority provisions are used in coiyunction with other appro- 
priate provisions for such things as promotions^ transfers, and 
layoffs, A seniority provision specifies when and how seniority is 
calculated. Seniority usually is based on the length of time an 
individual has been with that employer. The advantages of using 
a seniority system are that it is easy to determine and administer^ 
and rewards longevity. It does serve to prevent rapid promotion 
within a bargaining unit or rewarding outstanding achievement, 
if promotion is based solely on seniority. In many recent court 
cases, a strict seniority system has been questioned since it may 
be a means of continuing past discrimination when the economy 
tightens and layoffs become necessary. 

Individual security is often a specific contract action 
which covers concerns unique to each locale. Often it is necessary 
to incorporate specific concerns of the local bargaining unit in 
this area of a confa^act. 



V. MANAGEMENT PRIORITIES 

In conjunction with the demands and concerns of the union as 
an entity, and the individuals it represents, management also 
has provisions it feels must be included in a contract. 

Among the primaiy objectives of management are assuring 
flexibility and maintaining the right to run its operation. T^e 
situation often requires management to agree to provisions that 
give away some of its right to manage, but are necessaty in order 
to achieve an agreement. Proposals and counterpro^sals are 
made in an attempt to meet the concerns of the union without 
requiring management to surrender its prerogatives totally. 

In keeping with this general philosophical approach^ manage^ 
ment will attempt to negotiate provisions that ^dll prevent re- 
opening of the contract during its life, guarantee the residual 
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rights of management, and prevent a walkout during the life of 
the contract. Methods of accomplishing these goals include pro- 
visions such as: 

A. Am "entire agreement" clause is a provision that states 
that the parties have made all their proposals and the contract 
is the only document binding the parties, A properly written en- 
tire agreement clause will negate any requirement to negotiate 
an issue during the life of the contract, unless the parties mu- 
tually agree to do so, 

B* Management rlghta provisions are statements in the 
contract that confirm that all rights belong to management, ex- 
cept those items specifically granted under the contract. As a 
result of decisions that have been handed downj some manage- 
ment representatives have taken to incorporating an extensive 
list of management's rights by way of illustration and not lim- 
itation. However, it is more difficult to secure this type of pro- 
vision* and therefore it is not always obtained. This type of ex- 
tensive list is an attempt to specifically list the residual rights 
of management that have tended to become eroded over the years 
by incorporation of a general blanket statement and arbitration 
interpretation. 

The residual rights of management is the understanding that 
all rights not specifically given away by management in the con- 
tract remain with management. Over the years, this has been 
the dominant understanding regarding the rights of manage- 
ment. However, the residual rights doctrine has become eroded 
by various rulings that Indicate that certein mandatoiy topics of 
bargaining must be negotiated prior to any action being taken. 

As a result of this erosion of management rights, provisions 
are required to piarantee this right contractually, 

C* No sMke clauses are directed at preventing any type of 
concerted activity, i.e., work stoppage and slowdowns. This is a 
protection that ^arantees the continuation of services during 
the life of a contract. In many states, it is illegal for public sector 
employees to strike and a no strike clause in the contract will 
also make concerted activity a contract violation^ as well as an 
illegal act, in those states where strikes are prohibited, 

D. Save harmlegs proviiions are usually coupled with union 
security provisions. When a union is successful in negotiating. 
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for example, an agency shop and dues deduction provisions, man- 
agement agrees to deduct up to the equivalent of union dues for 
the union as a condition of employment. As a result, a save harm- 
less provision indemnifies the governing body of management 
from any lawsuits that result from agraeing and enforcing the 
union security and does deduction provisions, i,e,, termination of 
an employee who refuses to comply with this provision. A save 
harmless provision will require the union to defend or reimburse 
management for any defense should a lawsuit be brought by an 
employee or group who disagrees with the actiona taken. 

VI. GRIEVANCE PROCEDURE 

The grievance procedure has been separated from the other 
key issues because of its extreme importance. The grievance pro^ 
cadure is important to all parties, as it is the enforcement pro^ 
vision of the contract When there is alleged violation of a pro^ 
vision of the contract, the grievance procedure is the means of 
peacefully resolving the dispute. When there is an alleged vio- 
lation of the contract, a grievance would be filed as the vehicle 
to determine the validity of the allegation and determine whether 
the issue can be settled prior to the final step. 

A. Definition 

The definition of a ^evance ' nnost importance. In most 
cases, a grievance is an alleged v don, misinterpretation, or 
misapplication of the contract, Tliis applies only to the negotiated 
contract and does not apply to the personnel policies or provi- 
sions, as long as those policies do not conflict with the contract. 
In addition, the definition will specify who may file a grievance, 
and whether the union may file a grievance when there is no 
complaint by an individual. 



B* Timelines 

The grievance procedure should s^cify within what period of 
time a grievance can be filed after an employee has become aware 
of the alleged contract violation. From the filing of the grievance. 
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Specific timelines should be incorporated and followed in an at- 
tempt to detarmina a resolution. 



C. Stepis of the Grievance Procedure 

Th^ first step of the grievance procedure should be the sub* 
mission of the grievance in writing followed by a discussion with 
the grievant^s immediate supervisor. If no resolution is found at 
that level, the grievance will then proceed through the grievance 
iteps. In appealing an unsatisfactoiy responsej timelines should 
be followed as specified above, 

Fmal Step 

In many cases, the final step of the grievance procedure is 
binding arbitration. This process involves an impartial third 
party who is selected by the two parties involved in the dispute. 
The third party will receive evidence and testimony in an arbi- 
tration hearing and make a decision binding on the parties as to 
the merits of the grievance. 

Binding arbitration, as a final step, has its pros and cons. It 
provides a method of resolving contract disputes without going 
to court* Arbitrations can be presented by the parties, thereby 
reducing possible court and attorney fees. A negative point is 
that arbitration requires that the parties, particularly manage- 
ment, abrogate their rights by turning the issue over to a third 
party. In some states, abrogation of this responsibility may not 
be legal. 

* 

Vn. GRIEVANCE FORM 

The grievance form should contein certain specific information 
m that both parties fully understand the issue. The grievance 
should contein: 

A. The specific provlsion(s) that has(have) allegedly been vio- 
lated. 

B. The date of the alleged violation or when the pievant first 
became aware of the alleged violation. 

C. The sipiature of the grievant. 
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D. Any remedy requested by the grievant as a means of re- 
solving the dispute. 

Additional itams can also be included on the grievance form 
depending on the particular circumstances in your area. For ex- 
ample, the building/employment site and name of the supervisor 
may also be included on the grievance form. 

The grievance procedure assures that contract provisions are 
enforced, as written and intended by the parties. A contract is as 
strong as its grievance procedure. 

VIIL SUMMARY 

This chapter has dealt with preparation for negotiations. It is 
this preparation that often determines how negotiations will end. 

The selection of the bargaining team will differ for the two 
parties. Often the union will elect its team, while management 
will appoint its representatives- The chief spokesperson should 
have traits which will allow for leadership of his/her own team, 
as well as the ability to achieve the designated goals. 

Data collection is the key to drafting proposals and anticipating 
demands from the other side. Collection of data for management 
can come from such places as: 

—grievances and/or arbitration cases 

—front line supervisors 

—language analysis 

—anticipated and existing problems 

—the public. 

Input for the unions may come through a committee structure 
and from such places as: 

— ^ievances and/or arbitration 

-rank and file 

—language analysis 

—anticipated and existing problems 

—demands similar to those of other unions in the area. 

Once the data is collected, language can be drafted for proposal. 
In addition, demands from the other party can be anticipated and 
preparation can be made for expected proposali. 

Finally, priority issues, which are usually incoiporated in a 
first contract, can be expected if not previously selected by either 
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party. Subsequent language protectinf management and the 
union can also be secured when it is understood by the parties 
why the provisions are necessa^. 

Media library/prDfessionals should get involved as much as 
possible in order to secure their demands. By assuring a consen- 
sus among their team members in making decisions, veto power 
and additional leverage will be achieved. In addition, early in- 
volvement by media/libra^ professionals will provide credibility 
and respect, adding credence to the proposals of media/libraiy 
professionals and assuring support from the other team members 
when the negotiations begin to heat up. 



CHAPTER ni 
NEGOTIATmG THE COLLECTIVE 
BAKGAmiNG AGREEMENT 



I, miBODUCTION 

Upon completion of the preparation the parties are ready to 
begin meeting to negotiate a contract. Collective bargaining has 
placed a shroud of secrecy on the negotiations process, so the 
procedures and actions at the bargaining table are not known to 
the novice negotiator. Hie parties do not usually sit at the table 
pounding their fists and shoes. Rather, there is a general proce- 
dure used in negotiations which will vary from district to district. 

The collective bargaining process in which media^ibrary 
professionals are involved is usually well establishedi although 
deviations will be used in an attempt to gain an advantage. 

This chapter will attempt to explain the procedures used in 
negotiations* including what is involved in ground rules, what 
takes place, uses of a caucus, what good faith bargaining is, mak- 
ing package proposals, reaching tentative agreements, and what 
happens if the parties cannot reach an agreement— impasse. 

II, GROUND RULES 

The initial session of negotiations is usually used to establish 
ground rules for negotiations and the introduction of the nego^ 
tiating teams. 

Ground rules are voluntarily entered into by the parties to set 
a framework for conducting negotiations. In most cases, ground 
rules are not required and either party may refuse to agree to 
any and/or all ground rules. Among the issues usually discuased 
in the ground rules are: 

A. When negotiation sessions will be held and where, 

B. Submission of initial proposals, 

C. Notification of who is chief spokesperson, 

D. If appropriate, isauance of press releases by either party or 
jointly, 
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E. Taking of official miiiutas or taping of sessions, and 

F, Meeting schedule. 

In many cases, certein p-ound rules are bsneficial to the nego- 
tiations process. Ground rules may be used as a means of starting 
off negotiations on a positive note. However, the ground rule 
proposals should be carefully reviewed and rejected if they appear 
to be detrimental to your ^sition, regardless of the goodwilL 

The sessions following the establishment of the ground rules 
are usually spent discussing the initial proposal(s) and getting 
the rationale for the proposal(s). It is important that the proposal 
be questioned to determine the specific problem the pro^eal is 
meant to remedy. In many cases it will be necessary to question 
a proposal several times to get to the real pu^se of the issue. 
This questioning will also serve to help determine the priority of 
the issue and its importance to the proposing party, by how 
strongly it is defended, physical actions of the explaining team, 
and other idiosyncracies. 

It is important that throughout the negotiations, both parties 
keep their respective policy making bodies/committees informed 
of the progress of negotiations. This can be done by setting up a 
communications system whereby the negotiating teams update 
the people they represent. Such a system will be helpful as di^ 
rections and parameters are needed. 



Ill, CAUCUS 

During negotiations, it will become necessa^ for the teams to 
call a caucus in order to discuss proposals or issues among them- 
selves. A caucus is a meeting consisting of a single team by them- 
selves. Some of tiie practical uses of a caucus are: 

A. Clarifying, for the chief spokesperson, a particular issue 
which has been raised by asking and discussing the issue with 
other team mernbere. 

B. Discussion of a proposal to determine the ramifications of 
the proposal on the overall operation of the district and/or the 
union membership. 

C. Detemiining whether a compromise should be made on the 
issue and when that counterproposal should be made. 

D. Drafting language in response to a previous proposaL 
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A caucus can also have strategic value. Among the strategic 
uses are: 

A. To allow a sifnificant point to have an impact by calling a 
caucus immediately following a discussion. 

B. To provide either team the time to deal with individuals/ 
problems within the team, 

C. To allow your own team members to make a comment where 
a note to the chief negotiator will not suffice. 

A caucus is a primaiy tool in the negotiations process. There 
are vei^^ few limiti on a caucus s most of which are made during 
establishment of ground rules, A caucus should be used to its 
fullest extant, as it is a time for gathering information, preparing 
proposals, and planning strategy regarding particular issues. 

Depending on the rules used to govern your own team, a caucus 
is the place where any team dissention should be voiced. Each 
team should present a solid front at the bargaining table; the 
caucus is the place for resolving any internal team disputes, 

rV. NEGOTIATIONS 

The various facets of negotiations have been reviewed, but 
when and how are negotiations actually conducted? What is the 
procedure for conducting negotiations? 

There is no single way to conduct negotiations. Many of these 
questions may be answered in the p^ound rules. The negotiations 
process at the bargaining table consists of discussion of proposals 
and/or issues. These discussions wiU lead to a counterproposal or 
a rejection by the other party. Each side attempts to conduct the 
negotiations from its own proposalSi in an attempt to persuade 
the other party as to the wisdom of agreeing to its particular 
proposal Persuasion is one major form of achieving a concession 
in negotiations. Hiis method is based on rational discussion, 
sound reasoning, and the ability to point out the problems that 
will be detrimental to both parties if the contract is not altered. 
Needless to say^ this is a difficult method of brinpng about 
change in a contract providon. 

The second way of achieving a gain at the bargaining toble is 
by giving the other side something in exchange for getting what 
you want. These tjrpes of proposals are submitted contingent on 
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getting something in retum, A proposal granting a concession in 
return for receiving a concession is a contingent proposal, which 
is either accepted or r^ected as proposed, by indicating it is a 
package proposaL Package proposals usually consist of numerous 
issues that may be difflcult to resolve by themselves; by putting 
together the appropriate items, several issues are resolved at 
once. For pxample, the union may have five issues and manage- 
ment may have five issues on the bargaining table. A package 
proposal may include the union dropping or withdrawing three 
issues, wmpromising one issue, and demanding one issue as orig- 
inally proposed. In addition the package will contain the contin^ 
gency that management drop two issues, and compromise three 
issues. If the union proposes such a "package/^ management 
must either accept this proposal in its entirety or reject it. If it 
is rejected, management could resubmit a package similar to that 
submitted by the union, containing the same ten issues, with 
minor changes, as part of a counterproposal In all cases, propos- 
als should be indicated as package proposals, 

A major problem with package proposals is that they are often 
st^^ too early in negotiations. If your particular district starts 
with hundreds of issues, the proposals cannot be sifted and nar^ 
rowed at the onset as readily if packaging of proposals is started 
too early. 



V. GOOD FAITH BARGAINmG 

During the courae of negotiations, the parties are expected to 
engage in good faith bargaining. Depending on how this phrase 
is written in your public sector collecti^ bargaining law, good 
faith bargaining is usually interpretec uy reviewing the desire 
of the party(ies) to reach ap^eement or strive toward a common 
ground. In determining whether a party has been guilty of bad 
faith bargaining, the reviewing body will Imk at the totality of 
conduct of the party accused of the violation. 

Totality of conduct illustrates the general attitude of a party 
during negotiations. It has been determined that good faith is 
lacking if an employer/union refuses: 

—To meet with the union/employer upon request, 

—To clothe representatives vdth authority to bargain, and/or 
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—To enter into a written ap^eement thoie items ap^eed upon. 
Other practices which denote bad faith bargaining are: 
—Deliberate hampering of negotiationi, i.e., italling and/or 

dilatury tactics^ 
—Granting of concessions to employees while negotiating with 

the union; and/or 
— ^ReJection of all union demands without offering some counter 

proposals. 

These points refer to a portion of the NLRB Standards and may 
differ according to the law in each state. If any one of the points 
is alleged against an employer or a union, the determining 
agency will review the totality of conduct of the party being 
charged. 

VI* TENTATIVE AGREEMENTS 

As negotiations prop-ess, agreement will be reached on various 
issues, thereby reducing the total number of unresolved issues. 
As agreement is reached on an issue, it is recommended that a 
tentative agreement be acknowledged. This is usually done by 
finalizing the contract language and having the two chief nego- 
tiators sign and date the lanpiage. This will, under most circum- 
stances, resolve that issue and remove it from further discussion. 

When all issues are resolved, it is said that a tentative agree- 
ment on the contract has been reached. This agreement is ten- 
tative pending ratiflcation by the Board of Education and the 
designated union p^oup, usually the rank and file governed by 
the contract. 

VII. IMPASSE 

There comes a time when certain issues are not agreed upon 
by the parties and further discussion/proposals are not forthcom- 
ing, ^^en this situation occurs impasse is said to exist between 
the parties. 

VIIL MEDIATION 

When impasse is reached on all outstanding issues, the first 
step in attempting to resolve the dispute is mediation. Mediation 
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is a pK)cess where a third party, usually an appointed impartial 
individual, attempts to bring the parties together. A mediator 
will be left to his/her own devices and will usually meet with the 
parties in a caucus session and try to find ways to bring the 
parties together, A mediator will act as a "go between," taking 
informal offers and discussions to each side in order to nairow 
the differences and achieve a agreement. 

A mediator cannot order either party to accept a proposal. 
Bather, the mediator's major tools consist of his/her persuasive 
ability and position as an impartial third party. Another tool 
rarely used by a mediator, but which could have a sipiiflcant 
impact, is a mediator's recommendation. TTils type of recom- 
mendation comes about after a mediator has become familiar 
with the issues and cannot bring the parties together. At this 
point a mediator's recommendation, which is a non-binding rec- 
ommendation, can be made. It consists of a resolution to the issue, 
as perceived by the mediator. While not binding on the parties, 
this recommendation could serve as an impetus to the parties, 
given the public reaction generated should the mediator's rec= 
ommendation become public. 

Despite the efforts of the parties during mediation, settlement 
is not always achieved during this process, ^is will bring about 
the second step in the impasse procedure. 



IX. FACTFINDING 

Depending on the impasse procedures in your state, factfinding 
is usually the next step in the impasse process. Factfinding is the 
process by which a neutral third party or panel is presented with 
testimony and exhibits by both parties, regarding the unresolved 
issues. Each side presents its exhibits, illustrating why the fact- 
finder should recommend the position of that particular group. 
Exhibits are used to illustrate such items as budgeti, similar 
issues in a comparable labor market area, and ability to pay. 
Following the hearing, the parties may submit poit-hearing 
briefs. Following receipt of the briefs, the factfinder panel will 
make an issue-by-issue determination on the outstandfTiv issues. 

This method of impasse resolution is preferred by mi ' i .y ^oups 
as it provides an opportunity for a neutral party to her. , je issues 
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and make a determination that will become a public document. 
In addition, the factfinding results are non-binding recommen- 
dations. This allows the negotiations process to remain with the 
parties and prevents the imposition of a settlement on the parties. 
A drawback of this procedure ia that either party may refuse to 
adopt the factfinder's report, There is no way to require accep- 
tance short of public pressure. 

X. mTOREST ARBITRATION 

Interest arbitration^ is arbitration of unresolved contract pro- 
visions by an impartial third party or paneL The difference be- 
tween interest arbitration and factfinding is that interest arbi- 
tration decisions are binding on both parties, whereas factfinding 
reports are advisoi^. 

There are two m^or approaches to interest arbitration, llie 
first requires the arbitrator to make a determination on each 
issue by deciding for the position of one party or the other without 
compromise. This metiiod may lead an arbitrator to divide the 
awards in an attempt to pve each party an equal number of 
positions. A second method requires an arbitrator to review all 
outstanding issues of both parties and make an award based on 
the final overall position of one party or the other. 

The advantage of interest arbitration is that it provides a so- 
lution to a negotiations impasse and allows both parties to save 
face in resolving the dispute by turning the issue over to a third 
party. It will usually avoid strikeAockout by the parties. Hie 
disadvantages of interest arbitration are that it may impede the 
negotiations process when either party feels it can do better in 
interest arbitration than through the negotiations process. In 
addition, interest arbitration removes the settlement from the 
parties involved and allows a third party to impose a settlement 
on the participants. 

The two methods of interest arbitration also have their indi- 
vidual advantages and disadvantages. Option One allows an ar- 
bitrator to investigate and rule on each outstanding issue. The 

- Interest aFbitration dilfeii from grievance arbitration in that grievatice arbi- 
tration i§ u§ed to reiolve contract intarpretation queationSi while interest af^ 
bitiration ia used to resolve contract negotiation disputes. 
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arbitrator, therefore, is allowtd to make a detannination on each 
issue on its merits. One drawback to this method is the tendency 
to split the issues, A second m^or drawback is that at the ^int 
of impasse, the parties have given as much as they feel is possible. 
An arbitrator may feel that by splitting the issue an equitable 
settlement is reached when, in fact, the parties have already 
given to the limit and entering into interest arbitration is an 
attempt to get a little more that could not be achieved at the 
bargaining table, 

^tion Two allows the arbitrator to rule on the overall total 
packages of the parties, This will tend to bring the parties closer 
together in their proposals, so that an arbitrator will not find the 
offer of one of the parties so outlandish as to sway all the issues 
to the other side. The final offer, total package approach, does 
prohibit a determination on an issue»by4ssue basis, and an ar- 
bitrator will be required to weigh all the facts in each package 
when deciding for a particular party. 

Interest arbitration has been used in an attempt to avoid an 
intarruption to essential services and provide a means of settling 
a dispute, such as in the case of police and Are departments. As 
stated previously, interest arbitration takes the negotiations 
away from the parties. However, without interest arbitration, 
concerted activity would be the alternative used by unions to 
bring about a desired result. 



XI, STRIKES 

A strike, including lockout, slowdown, "chalkboard flu,*' or 
any type of concerted activity, represents a breakdown in the 
negotiations process, A strike^ockout relegates the discussion 
aspect of collective bargaining to a secondary position and brings 
to the forefront the ^wer relationship of the parties. 

There are numerous reasons for a strike/lockout including: 

—Failure of either party to achieve previously set minimum 
goals at the bargaining table, 

—Failure to complete negotiations before the strike deadline, 
i,e., the parties run out of time, 

—Internal political problems wthln the union which result in 
a strike, i.e., lack of leadership, rank and file disenchantment, 
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—Attempt by the other party to take away or change a pre- 
viously negotiated right without offering iomething in return. 
The reasons for strikes are unique to each situation. A large part 
of the causes of strikes can be linked to a failure on the part of 
the negotiating teams. During the course of negotiations, both 
teams should be identifying their own and the other team's ma- 
jor issues. This can be done by learning the habits and reactions 
of the other team. These m^or issues should be communicated 
to the governing body/executive board, and a constant re»evalu- 
ation of the respective positions undertaken. If the ruling body 
decides that a strike will be necessaiy to achieve a goal, the 
negotiating team has ite their job. Identification of strike issues 
and a decision on compromise or outright denial should ^ made 
with an understanding of the ramifications in mind. 

In making a determination on whether strike action should be 
taken, the parties must evaluate the following issues: 

—Is the achievement of the objectives within the ability of the 
other party to grant? 

—Will a strike be an efTective tool te achieve the desired ob- 
jectives? 

—Does the constituency support the strike? 

—Is there community support? 

—Will the strike be successful? 
These issues should be answered in the afflrmative if a strike is 
to be undertaken. If a Board has a history of capitulation in the 
face of a strike* it would, on the surface ^ appear to be a good 
tactic. However* if the Board has a hiito^^ of refusing to reward 
a strike, this type of action should be carefully reviewed. A strike 
is a tool of last resort. It may achieve financial and contractual 
rewards, but the potential damage and dissension is immense 
and will afTect: 

—students 

—the community 

—the rank and file 

—the Board/ruling body 

—the union 

A strike represente a failure by the parties. It is used, illegally 
in many cases, when employees perceive an unfair situation and 
no alternative for changing it. 
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XII. TONTATIVE AGREEMENT 
Following the weeks and months of negotiationi, a tentative 

agreement is reached on all iiiuea, Th^ agreement is usually 

tentative, depending on the procedures of the parties, until the 
agreement can be ratified by the parties. Before leaving the bar- 
gaining table, all lanpiage should be signed off and confirmed. 
This could prevent possible disagreement later, which could jeop^ 
ardize the ratificatton process. 

It is often asked why two groups of people would put themselves 
through this lengthy and often tedious process. This question 
usually can be answered at the conclusion of negotiations, when 
the parties experience the exhilaration of reaching settlement. 
The time, frustration, and disagreements are forgotten and the 
parties can set about implementing the new contract. 



XIIL SUltfMAHY 

Negotiation of the collective bargaining agreement follows cer= 
tain procedures which develop with each district. These proce^ 
dures and the styles of the teams include: 

—establishment of p^ound rules, 

—uses of the caucus, 

—strategies and tactics of each party, 

—drafting lan^age during negotiations, and 

—good faith bargaining. 

If settlement is not achieved and impasse is reached, the im» 
pas^ procedures which will be implemented include: 
—mediation 
—fac^nding 
—interest arbitration 
— strikes^ockouts. 

Throughout the negotiations process, the goal is a settlement 
vdthin the parameters established by the governing bodies. It is 
the reiponsibllity of the negotiating teams constantly to reap- 
praiie and inforai their governing bodies of changes in the po- 
sition of the other party which will require an acUustment in 
strategy and tactics in order to achieve the goals and objectives, 
knowing the power relationship of the parties. 
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CHAPTER IV 
AN ANALYSIS OP EXISTING 
COLLJBCTIVE BARGAINING 
AGREEMENTS WHICH RELATE TO 
MEDIA/LIBRARY PROFESSIONALS 



I. INTRODUCTION 

The authors have made an analysis of current compreheniive 
teacher ap-eements representing K-12 education in America to- 
day. As a result of this analyaii, one can see that organized teach- 
ers and medif^ibrary professionals have improved their worlcing 
conditions and job security, and increased their professional au- 
tonomy. The m^'or criterion used in making the analysis of these 
bargaining agreements is the presence or absence of contract pro- 
visions relating to media/libra^ professionals or their programs. 
In order to secure a rapresentative sample, the authors used a 
national sample selected by the NEA Research Office in Wadi- 
in^on, D.C. TTie contracts in this sample represent 1977--79 com- 
prehensive a^eements. The NBA national sample for collective 
bargaining contracts represents 1^001 contracts. The design for 
the sample used was based on the foUlowing criteria: 

A. The total number of public school districts with an enroll* 
ment of 12^000 pupils or more as of December, 1976, was 565. All 
of these school districts were include in the sample. Hien, a 
selected sample representing the remaining 15^499 publlo school 
districts was used— with a permissible eiror of .05% at the 95 
percentile confidence level (student enrollments from 1 to 11^999 
students). The sample selected was 436 school districte. After the 
first school district was randomly selected, thereafter Bvery 85th 
school district was chosen for inclusion in this sample, l^e total 
of the sample then represented 1,001 school districts. The authors 
then examined a sample of 100 contracts of the 1,001 contracts 
chosen by the NBA Research Office. The sample represented £dl 
geop^aphical aj-eas of the United States, including large and 
small diitricta. The authors read each of the sample contracts to 
obtain the date used in this book. Only those contracts that con- 
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teined a particular provision relating to media/librai^ profea- 
sionala or their programs were quoted for the analysis. The iam^ 
pie indicates only whether a provision was in the contract, but 
does not evaluate the atren^h or weakness of the proviaion. The 
design was to determine what types of non^economic provisions 
have been included in teacher contracts that will have an impact 
on the medi^ibraiy professional or his^er pro-am, 

B. Th^ second phase of the analysis of teacher contracts was 
the request made by the authors in several national publications, 
asking medi^ibran^ professionals to send sample contracts to 
the authors. They were of special interest If the contracts had 
provisions relating to media/library programs. During this phase, 
the authors had an opportunity to corres^nd with media/libraiy 
professionals and discuss how they gained these provisions in 
their contracta. 

C. The third phase was the examination of contracts collected 
by the Florida Aa^iatlon for Media in Education. These reflect 
county contracts in Floridap which have provisions relating to 
media/library professionals and Uieir programs. Major findings 
from the analysis of the national sample, the contracts contrib- 
uted by mediaaibraiy professionals, and the contracts collected 
in Florida are examined here in relation to key provisions that 
have: an impact on the media/llbraiy professional and his/her 
program. It is hoped that through the process of identifying key 
provisions, other media/libraiy professionals will be able to use 
a similar approach in professional negotiations to strengthen 
their agreements, and, therefore, promote their welfare. 

What are some of the m^or trends in teacher contracts that 
affect media/library professionals? 

A. ITiere is an identifiable trend in staffing requirements. 

B. 'Hiere is an increase in language relating to various aspects 
of the media collection. 

C. TTiere are impliqations for the management of media/li- 
brary programs. 



IL SELECTION OF THE MEDIA>^IBRARY 
PROVISIONS 

The authora carefully examined the 100 national sample con- 
tracts in order to identify those non-compensatoiy provisions that 
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pertain to media/libraiy professionals or their programs, It is 
noted that, in the NBA "Negotiation Research Digest" of May, 
1971, it was found that in 224% of the 978 contracts analyzed, 
media/1 ibraiy professionals were identified as a separate classi- 
flcation division. This classification identified them as members 
of the teacher contract bargaining unit,- The authors have se- 
lected a few sample provisions relating to recopiition for inclu- 
sion in this section. In most cases, the media/libraiy professional 
was identified as a certified professional in the contract lanpiage. 
This is verified in the earlier NEA research of May, 1971, In 
many of these contracts, the prop^am elements relating to media/ 
library programs, special welfare benefitSi or working conditions 
for media/libraiy professionals were not identified. There is, how- 
ever, a relationship between being identified as a mediaAibraiy 
professional, and having the contract expanded to include a num- 
ber of provisions which relate to media/library programs and 
other non-economic factors. TTie authors examined the current 
comprehensive contract provisions and selected the following pro- 
visions to be included in this book: 

A. Reeopiition 

B. Bights and privileges 

C. Required media/library personnel 

D. Work year and extra pay 

E. Non discrimination 

F. Assignments 

Q. Non-teaching duties 

H, Duty days 

L Released time 

J, Travel time 

K, Clerical assistance 

L. Instructional materials and equipment 

M. Evaluation of materials 

N. Media/library facilities 

O. Libraiy policies 

P, Vacancies 

Use of substitutes 
R, Reduction in force 



- National Education Associatingi Negotiations Research Digest (Waihingtoni 
D.a- NEA, May 1971), p, 19. ^ 
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Instructional materiala 
T. In»samce prop^ams 
U. Cumaulum Comraitt^e 
V* Professional libraries 
W. Media^ibraiy program statements 
X. Use of audio-visual instructional aides 
Y. ftofessional organizationi 

Ilia choice of these provisions within the negotiated contract 
is based on two important criteria: (1) they are linked to the con-- 
cenis that media/library professionals have about working con" 
ditionsj Job security, and professional autonomy; and (2) they in- 
fluence the ways in which media/library services are to be 
delivered to students and teachers. 



IIL KEY CONTRACT PROVISIONS 

After examining the sample contracts, as well as the contracts 
supplied to the authors by media/libraiy professionals and the 
Florida Association for Media in Education, it has become ap- 
parent that the recognition provision was the first step toward 
improvement of contract lanpiage relating to the improvement 
of the welfare of the media4ibra^ professionals. 



Sample Reoogtiition Language 
Wlchite "The groupi ng 



Artiole II, 
Section At 
Par. 2, 

pa. 4 



m or ^sitions constitute 
Ing this unit are all positions which are com- 
pensated for by placement on the Teachers 
Salaiy Schedule (see Article V, Action C) 
herein and all positions which are compen- 
sated for by placement on the Health Serv- 
ices and Occupations Salary Schedule (see 
Article V, Section C) herein. The above po- 
sitions include, but are not limited to, Class- 
room Teachers, Librarians, Counselors, 
cial Teachers, and Nurses." 
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Phoenu Negotiating Unit shall mean all cartificatad 

Section A peraonnel and other professional perionnel 

Definitions who are employed or are to be employed un* 

No, 5 & 6 der contract by the School Board. 



T^is shall include the following: 

(a) Classroom teachers 

(b) Librarians 

(c) Coimselors 

* (d) S^ech Therapists 

(e) Special Area Teasers 

(f) Nui^es 



Albuquerqiie "The tenn "teacher'' for the pur^se of this 
1,01 Deflmtions Agreement shall mean all certified anploy- 
Page 1»A ees whose salaries ^e based on the teacher 

salaiy schedule or as provided herein. All 
employees whoae salaries are based on other 
salaiy schedules are eKclud^ from this 
unit." 



Anne Armidel 
County Publio 
Schools 



"Substitutes shall nonnally be provided for 
all teachers absent from their regular teach- 
ing assignment including art, music and 
physical education. Only after reasonable 
but unsuccess^l efforts to obtain substitutes 
shall the principal assipi teachers to other 
teachers' classes during their non-teaching 



Rights and Privileges Language 

A. Sample Contract Language Relating to Rights and 
ft*ivileges. 

The contract language relating to rights and privileges is in- 
cluded in the area of teachers' rights. It was found that any 
section relating to the media/libra^ professional must have Ian- 
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guage stating that they are protected under the rights and pro- 
visions of classroom teachers. The most important provision of 
the contract relatini to their rights is that of the grievance pro- 
cedure, which, according to all professional labor negotiatt)rs 
constitutes the heart of the contract. Without a strong provision 
on grievance, other contract provisions may prove to be unen- 
forceable. Such provisions as non-teaching duties of media/li- 
brary professionals, the area of supplemental pay for extra work 
staffing arrangements, working conditions in the media center' 
the use of media aides, an increase or decrease in the use of 
student contact hours=-all relate to the working conditions and 
general welfare of the media/library professional. Grievance pro- 
cedures are included in the general contract and affect members 
of the^bargainlng unit. These procedures are often used to protect 
staff during periods of reduction in force or transfer of staff. The 
inclusion of good grievance procedures can lessen the demand by 
management to reduce certified medla/libraiy professionals and 
replace them with aides. The incorporation of the assignment of 
media/hbrary staff may be considered one of the most critical 
areas of concern for media/library professionals, because this af- 
fects one of management's major rights. In aome contracts the 
criteria of seniority and credentials have been the basis of ne- 
gotiated contracts. Thus, all the provisions listed in a negotiated 
contract should be subject to the grievance procedures, and 
therefore, the mediajaibraiy professional must understand how 
to use these provisions. 

The following Is sample language from negotiated contracts 
that offset the working conditions and welfare of the media/li- 
biary professionals. 



Sample Language Related to the Employment of Media/ 
Library Professionals 

Ann Arbor "The Board shall employ one media special- 

- 'St who works directly with students for each 

650 students or major fraction thereof." 
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'■The standard (prescribed by the American 
Librae Asiociation in its STANDARDS 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS, 
1960, and supported by the Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
BTANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROGRAMS IN ILLINOIS, 1966) that there 
shall be one librarian for every 500 students 
or migor fraction thereof shall be a goal to- 
ward which to work as funds become avail- 
able/' 



15-19 
p,4a 



"Trained audiovisual aasistants ihall pro- 
vided in the high school libraiy as soon as 
funds can be made available.*' 



Wash,, D.C, 
p. 34 



'*2, Librarians 

a. SubJ^t to space limitations and 
budget limitations, a libraiy which 
meets the American Libraiy Asso- 
ciation standards shall be estab- 
lished in each school as eKpedi- 
tiously as possible. As soon as 
practicable, these libraries shall be 
converted into media centers. 

b. As funds are provided: 

i. Clerical assistance shall be pre 
vided for all librarians. 

ii. All school libraries shall be p: 
vided with standard library 
equipment. 

c. Librarians shall not be squired to 
BBTvm in more than one school ad^ 
ministrative unit; and in any case, 
the Board shall work toward the end 
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that each ichool shall have a librar- 
ian. 

d. Librarians shall not be assi^ed reg- 
ular non-librarian duties which will 
cause the closing of the library, 

e. Where there are two or more profes- 
sional staff parsonnel aisipied to a 
media center of library^ one shall be 
designated as team leader, TOe team 
leader must have competenciei in 
both school library and audio-visual 
areas. 

t Librarians shall be pven the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the necessaiy 
training for handling non-print ma- 
terials." 

"The District may employ teachers and give 
them responsibilities other than repilar 
classroom duties nomially asiipied to coun- 
selors, school librarians, home school c<»r- 
dinators, remedial teachers, resource teach- 
ers or sup^rtive staff teachers, 

Consultents provide non-superwso^ aid and 
support to teachers, principals and central 
office staff through a broad range of activi- 
ties. Hie performance of these activltdes is 
nomially either District-udde, propam-wde 
or pro-am component-mde. 

The work year for consultants shall be the 
same as the work year for teachers, 

B. iample Lan^age Ralated to Work Year and Extea 
Days: 

Smmmm total of five (5) days shall be made avaO , 
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Section O* able for the academic year at per diem rate 

^SehoolJUbrarieB_fQr eauh.fulLtimaequiya^^ 

#9, 58 in the opening and closing of the facilities. 

One or two of the available days may be 
utilised during winter or spring vacation to 
complete tasks that cannot be carried out 
during the school year.'" 



Colorado 
Springs 
p. 46 

Article XV 

Section 4 
Librarians 



Minneapolii 
Section F 
p. 24 



"Librarians 

4.1 Librarians shall be compensated at the 
rate of 1/182 of their regular salaj^ for 
each eKtra duty day, 

4.2 There will be ten (10) extra duty days 
for Senior High librarians and five (5) 
extra duty days for Junior High librar- 
ians. 

4.3 Elemental librarians and their prin- 
cipals will decide the number of extra 
duty days needed and submit proposals 
to the Superintendent for approval/' 

"Work Year for Secondary School Librar- 
ians: One librarian per secondary school 
shall be allowed three (3) duty days in ad- 
dition to the school year for teachers. These 
additional duty days will be paid at the li- 
brarian's regular rate of pay extended." 



C. Sample Language Related to Nondiscriminationi 
Wichita Nondiscrimination 

Section C "In determining an instructor's assign- 

Para, li ment, there shall be no discriminator prac- 

p* 5 tice with regard to race^ color, religion^ sex, 

national origin or age. The Superintendent 
shall strive to maintain an equitable bal- 
ance of instructors in each school building 
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with regard to race, age, sex, color, and na^ 
tional ori gin " ..__„__^ 

Sample Language Related to Assignments 
Kansag City "Preparation periods for Audio- Visual Co- 

a S J^^^^ ordinators shall be scheduled the first class 

A V Conditaons hour of the school day whenevar possible " 
p. 27 



m 

Article VIII 
Seotidn B 



Buffalo, NY 
Article XXin 
Section B 
p. 39 



Chicago, ILL 



"2, Librarians 

a. *nie assi^ment of each librarian 
shall recognize that librarians are 
teachers— licensad, certified, profes^ 
sional personnel who have the re- 
sponsibility to implement the school 
library program. 

b. Hie library is the multi^media re^ 
source center for the entire school 
and is intended to be used as needed 
by students from all classrooms." 

"B. Librae-Media Specialists 

(4) The schedule of the library shall be 
made out after a joint conference 
between the Libraiy Media Spe- 
cialist and the Administrator in 
charge of scheduling." 

"The program of the elementary teacher-li- 
brarian shall be so arranged as to provide 
for a minimum of four preparation periods 
per week for processing books and kindred 
libraty tasks, provided that, in addition, 
teacher-librarians shall be provided not less 
than the average number of preparation pe- 
rils accorded to other educational person- 
nel in the schooL" 
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15-15 "Where administratively possible, elemen- 

• - -=- - = 1 ibf ari ansTi^mg more^than o^^ 

during one school week and high school li- 
brarians shall be assigned duties related 
only to the libran^ programi." 

1^16 "On the day when a half-time librarian 

spends the morning at one building and the 
afternoon at another, he shall be assigned 
no duties outside of those resulting directly 
from his library assignment." 



D. Sample Language Ralated to Non-Teaohing Duties^ 
Washington, "Librarians shall not be assigned repilar 

D.C* non-librarian duties which will cause the 

Section E closing of the libra^. 

2,d 



New Orleana 
32.3 



"Librarians shall not be assigned supervi- 
sory duties outside library-related activi- 
ties/' 



E« Sample 
Kansas City 
BP 6411 
25 



age Related to Duty Days^ 
"The normal work day for consultants shall 
be 8:00 a.m. to 3:20 p.m. or ten (10) minutes 
after schTOl ends, whichever time is later. 
This includes a thirty (30) minute duty free 
lunch." 



New Orleans 
32-1 



"The work day for librarians shall be 8:15 
a.m. to 3:30 p.m., with one-half (1/2) hour 
for lunch. Librarians may begin closing the 
libraries at 3:25 p.m., in order to be ready to 
leave at 3:30 p.m." 



Ann Arbor "The duty day for school librarians shall be 

Section the same length as that of classroom teach- 
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era in that building, but the Board may shift 
^ IKi"liBrirran-s duty day at the seconcj^^ 
schools by up to thirty minutes to provide 
librai^ service before or after schooL" 

F. Sample Language Related to Released Time: 

''School librarians shall have released time 
equivalent to that of classroom teachers in 
their respective buildings. Provisions shall 
be made for the librarian to leave the media 
or learning resource center during released 
time.*' 

''Teachers of art, musici physical education^ 
laboratory sciences, media specialists, speech 
therapists, reading consultants, visiting 
teachers, counselors, all special education 
employees, and cooperative education teach- 
era shall be provided preparation time to the 
same extent as other employees in the dis- 
trict and the time shall be used for that pur- 
pose/* 

O* Sample Language Related to Travel Ttinei 
Gary, IN "When members of the bargaining unit are 

Section G required, as a part of their normal assign- 

ment, to travel from one school to another 
during the school day, the administration 
shall make every effort to insure that ade- 
quate travel time is provided." 

H. Sp^nle Language Ralated to Clerical Aisistancei 
Ann . ^or "The Board shall provide adequate clerical 

Section assistance for each media center." 

7.413 
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7.419 



Ann Arbor 

Section 

7.412 



Broward 

County* 

FLA 

Article VI 
Section K 
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"The stendard (prescribed by the American 
tibrary^A^iociation in its ^raNDOTDS^ 
FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS, 
I960, and supported by the Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROGRAMS IN ILLINOIS, 1966) that there 
shall be one library clerk for Byery 600 stu- 
dents or major fraction thereof shall be a 
goal toward which to work as funds can be 
made available." 

IM "The needs of the children shall be taken 

into consideration when determining the 
priority for assignment of additional library 
clerical help in high schools and elementary 
schools."' 

I* Sample Language Related to Instructional Materials 
and Equipment: 



Phoenix "The Board shall provide sufficient and eq- 

Section T uitable distribution of funds to provide for 

Article 1 the purchase and/or replacement of text= 

P- 22 books, libraiy books, instructional mate- 

rials, supplies and equipment of sufficient 
quality and quantity to enable teachers to 
fulflU their teaching responsibilities/' 

Article 2 "An improved procedure for reviewing and 

P* ^2 evaluating books and other instructional 

mr -p^^n- ^ and supplies shall be instituted as 
soon ......3 possible after the effective date of 

this Agreement." 

Ajticle 3 "Textbooks and instructional materials in 

P* 22 all b abject areas and at all ^ade levels shall 

be selected so as to best show the cultural 



Chicago 
15-2 
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diversity and pluralistic nattire of American 



Ann Arbor 

Section 

7.415 



Alachua Cty 
Florida 
Article VIH 
Section 9 



Florida 
Broward 
Ardcle V 
Section B 



sbciety m both textural^SaTriustrative 
terial and reflect the most recent authori- 
tative scholarehip on the history and contri- 
butioni of various racial, ethnic, and 
religious grou^B and their prominent rep- 
resentatives in American life." 

"AH materials for all schools shall be class- 
ified, catalogued and processed in a central 
cateloging center under the supenrision and 
leadership of the Director of Instructional 
Media/* 

''Selection of texts* library books, teaching 
materials, supplies and equipBaent shall be 
consistent with the student needs of each 
school. The administrators and faculty will 
select appropriate texts, libraiy books, and 
teaching materials. The principal and the 
certified media 5f«cialist(s) will coopera- 
tively develop a plan to distribute^ inventory 
and catalog teaching materials which are to 
be distributed through the media center. 
Audio-visual equipment diall available 
in each school for teacher iise. ITie Board 
shall provide a maintenance program for au- 
dio-visual equipment but minor a^ustments 
or repaii^ may be made in the schooL" 

■'^e Board reco^iies that appropriate texts, 
library reference facilities, maps, globes, 
laborato^ equipment, au^o-visual equip- 
ment, art supplies, acetic equipment, cur- 
rent periodicals, standard tests and ques- 
tionnaires, and similgf materials are the 
tools of the teaching prof<^ion and we nm^ 
ess^ to an indl^dualiztd program of rtu- 
cation. The Board apees to provida these 
materials to the d^ree flnan^s pemut. . 
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Broward "To the degree finances permit, there shall 

TBe^a^funcliofiing* staffi^^mSTa centeFTrr 
each school to supplement and complement 
the required curriculum." 

"The Board recognizes that appropriate testSi 
library reference facilities, mapSi globes, 
laboratory equipment, audio-visual equip* 
ment, art supplies, physical education 
equipment, current periodicals, standard test 
and questionnaires and similar materials 
are the tools of the teaching profession. The 
Board agrees to continue to provide such 
tools and to continue the practice of cooper- 
atively selecting these tools." 

"Teaching Materials: The parties recognize 
that tests, libraiy reference materials, maps, 
globes, laboratory equipment, audio-visual 
equipment, art supplies, physical education 
equipment, current periodicals, standard 
tests and questionnaires, and other supplies 
are the tools of the teaching profession. The 
School Board agrees to afford the teachers 
the opportunity to be involved in the selec- 
tion of such materials," 

J* Sample Language Relating to Evaluation of 



Materials^ 

Phoenix ''An improved procedure for reviewing and 

Article T evaluating books and other instructional 

Sectioti 2 materials and supplies shall be instituted as 

P- 22 soon as possible after the effective date of 

this Agreement/* 

Sample Language Related to Media/Library 
Facilities: 

Chicago "Adequate libraiy facilities shall be pro- 

15-4 vided in all new school buildings. In existing 



Section D 



Hardee 
Article V 
D 



Manatee 
Article V 
Section 8 
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buildinp, the BOARD shall provide such fa^ 
"cililigs as fifnds anffTpace ~ mn be made 
available/* 



"If the elemental^ school libraiy facilities 
are to be used when the teacher-librarian is 
absent from the premises, guidelines for 
their use which are not in conflict with 
BOARD policy shall be established by the 
librarian, the principal, and the UNION'S 
Professional Problems Committee of that 
gchooL" 



Ann Arbor 
Section 7,414 



Was 
D.C, 
2 

p, 34 



on. 



"The media socialist in each building shall 
be provided with office space equipped with 
desks, filing cabinets, and typewriter/' 

"a. Subject to space limitations and budget 
limitations, a libraiy which meets the 
American Libraiy Association stand- 
ards shall be established in each school 
as expeditiously as possible. As soon as 
practicable, these libraries shall be con- 
verted into media centers. 

"b. As funds are provided: 

i. Clerical assistance shall be pro- 
vided for all librarians. 

ii, AH school libraries shall be pro- 
vided with standard library 
equipment/* 



EVALUATION SELECTION—EVALUATION OF MEDIA 
LIBRARY PROFESSIONALS 

Phoamx "Criteria for the selection, evaluation, re- 

^^J*^cle S tention and training of supplemental^ ed- 

Section 2 ucational personnel will be drafted by a 

P* ^2 joint Association^ Administration committee. 
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Whenever possible classroom teachers shall 
^Rlnvolved in tlie above^silictionj reteniionr 
and training; and, in all instances, in eval- 
uation of supplementaiy classroom person- 
nel/* 



Chicago ''Every effort shall be made to send parti- 

Section 15 nent bulletins explaining library policies, 

practices, and procedures to the teacher-li- 
15-21 brarians. The BOARD agrees to furnish the 

UNION with a list of teacher-librarian va- 
cancies to be published in the Chicago Union 
Teacher once a year." 



Washington^ 

Section E 
1976^1978 



''2. Librarians 

a. As funds are provided, clerical assis- 
tance shall be provided for all li- 
brarians. 

b. Librarians shall not be required to 
serve in mora than one school ad- 
ministrative unit; and in any case, 
the Board shall work toward the end 
that each school shall have a librar- 
ian. 

c. Librarians shall not be assigned reg- 
ular non-librarian duties which will 
cause the closing of the libraiy. 

d. When there are two or more profes- 
sional staff personnel assigned to a 
media center or library, the librar- 
ian with building seniority shall be 
designated as team leader if the 
qualifications are equaL 

e* Librarians shall be given the oppor- 
tunity to acquire the necessary 
training for handling non-print ma- 
terials. 
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W hen libraries are established the 

sfendards of the American Library 
Association shall be considered," 

Seattle ^^AU vacant library positions shall h« adver^ 

Section tised in the GUIDE or appropriata personnel 

0-10 bulletin.;* 



L. Use of Substitutes 



Ann Arbor 

Section 

7.417 



Hawaii 
Section N 



Anne Arundel 



Broward 
AracleXI 
Section C 



"When a iubstitute media specialist is on 
duty and entire classes are sent to the media 
center J the teacher shall remain with the 
class except when released time under Sec^ 
tion 7.332 is being taken." 

"Bargaining unit ^rsonnel shall not be re- 
quired to substitute nor be responsible for 
classes or students from classes of other ab- 
sent bargaining imit personnel." 

"Counselors, librarians^ re^strars and other 
special service personnel may have the op- 
tion of requesting a qualified substitute." 

^'Substitutes shall normally be provided for 
all teachers absent from their regular teach- 
ing assignment including art, music and 
physical ^ucation. Only after reasonable 
but unsuccessfal eflfbrts to obtain substitutes 
shall the principal assign teachers to other 
teachers' clasps during their non-teaching 
periods." 

"Substitute employees shall be employed for 
all absent employees, except studio teachers, 
piidance coun^lors, psychometrists, guid- 
ance directors, psychologists, and when the 
employee and principal ap^ee that employ- 
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ment of a substitute would be educationally 
__^_=^__.__..^ — ^ - ineppropriate^for certaitt-exception 
dren. . 

Section E "Substitute teachers* teacher aides, teacher 

assistants, or paraprofessionals shall not be 
employed in, or assigned to a teaching po- 
sition to avoid the employment of a fulUtime 
teacher when such a full-time position exists 
as defined in Article XIII, B or for other pur- 
poses intended to circumvent any provision 
of this Agreement." 

Orange County "Art, music, physical education teachers, 
p- 10 and media specialists shall not be used as 

regular substitutes for classroom teachers in 
either elemental, secondary, vocational- 
technical or adult education schools. 

"The Board agrees to provide substitute 
teachers for art, music, physical education 
and media specialists after the regular 
teacher has been absent for three (3) consec- 
utive days," 

M. Reduction in Force 

Perth Amboy "1, Each elementary school teacher, below 
Fed. of Teachers grade five (5) with a minimum of one 
New Jersey year experience, shall be entitled to 

three (3) preparation periods of not less 
than thirty (30) minutes each during 
each school week except when the spe« 
cialists assigned is absent from the school 
and no iuitable substitute is assigned, 
the teacher required to keep the class 
during the normally scheduled prepa- 
ration period will be compensated at the 
rate of $6.00 per preparation period/' 
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'In the second year of this Agreement, 
-^elemental-school- teaehersr-as-defin^ 
in this section, shall be entitled to four 
(4) preparation periods as per the above 
language and the teacher required to 
keep the class when he/she is normally 
scheduled for a preparation period, will 
be compensated at the rate of $7.00 per 
preparation period," 

"2. In the event it is necessary to reduce the 
number of specialists in the school sys- 
tem, the Administration will discuss 
with the Union utilizing the weekly li= 
braiy period, if such exists and is coor^ 
dinated by the librarian, in an attempt 
to continue providing each elementaiy 
school teacher below grade five (5) with 
a minimum of one U) year experience, 
three (3) preparation periods of not less 
than thirty (30) minutes each during 
each school week in school year 1977-= 
1978 and four (4) such preparation pe- 
riods in school year 1978^79, except 
when the specialist or librarian is ab- 
sent from the schooL . 



Inservice Programs 



Phoenix 
Section S 
1 



Chicago 
13^10 



"Orientation and training sessions will be 
held for Supplementary Educational Person- 
nel—teacher aides and/or instructional aides. 
Teachers and administrators who work di^ 
rectly with such personnel shall attend said 
orientation and training sessions/' 

"One workshop or inservice meeting per 
school year for teacher4ibrarians shairbe 
conducted at the area or district level during 
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the regularly scheduled inservice time to 
provide i t ifuruiation^bout^ew^matermlsp 
equipment, techniques, and new approaches 
to libraiy media service and the teaching of 
reading." 



New Orleans 
32:5 



**During the first two (2) days at the begin- 
ning of the school year established for teacher 
inservice training, a time shall be set aside 
on the principars agenda for an explanation 
of the library program and services." 



Saattle 
Section O 



''Elemental and seconda^ librarians will 
arrange cooperative meetings during the 
employee's work day at their respective lev- 
els for puiposes of discussing books, mate- 
rials, or other business pertinent to profes- 
sional librarians, ITiese meetings shall be 
cooperatively planned and implemented by 
the supervisor of libraries and a committee 
including at least four (4) librarians. 

a. Coordination for the meetings will be 
through the District Libraiy Office. 

b. Arrangements will be made at each 
building for the libraries to remain 
open." 



Section O 
7 



"All librarians should allow time in their 
daily schedule for conferencing with faculty 
members to implement the most efficient 
use of the libraiy as a learning and resource 
center,'' 



O. Curriculum Committeeg 
Chicago "A librarian shall be included on all high 

IW3 school curriculum committees." 
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"The head librarian shall be a member of 
-the^ faculty reprisentatiw TOifimlatiofrin" 

each schooL" 



Ann Arbor 

Section 

7.418 



"In secondary schools where the media spe- 
cialist has responsibilities and duties the 
same as a building departmGnt chairperson, 
the head of the media progranu shall receive 
supplementary pay and released time equiv- 
alent to that of the chairperson of a subject 
department," 



P. Professional Libraries 



Buffalo, N.Y. 
Article XXIII 
Section A=6 
page 38 



"A centralized library of professioal publi-^ 
cations shall be established in the Central 
Office and materials available made kno^^Ti 
and accessible to the members of the Pupil 
Personnel Section/' 



Q. Media/Library Program Statements 



IN 

Article VIII 
B,2 



"Librarians 

a. The assignment of each librarian shall 
recognize that librarians are teachers- 
licensed, certified, professional personnel 
who have the responsibility to implement 
the school library program. 

b. The librae is the multi-media resource 
center for the entire school and is in^ 
tended to be used as needed by students 
from all classrooms." 



Buffalo, 
Article XXIII 
Section B 
page 39 



B- Library-Media Specialists 

(1) The Board shall continue to imple- 
ment the Five (5) Year Plan for the 
extension of library service to all 
elementary and high schools. 
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(2) Where scheduling permiti the li- 
brary period shall not be considered 
a preparation period for classroom 
teachers. 

(3) A Ubraiy Media Specialist should 
be a resource perion for every indi» 
vidual in the school and should have 
the freedom to move away from the 
library when such socialist deems 
necessary if a class, teacher^ other 
groups, or individuals are not pres» 
ent in the library area." 

(4) The ichedule of the library shall be 
made out after a joint conference 
between the Library Media SpeciaU 
ist and the P dmlnistrator in charge 
of scheduling/' 

Chiaago ''The standard (prescribed by the American 

15*1 Libraiy Association in its STANDARDS 

FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY PROGRAMS, 
1960j and supported by the Office of the Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction in 
STANDARDS FOR SCHOOL LIBRARY 
PROGRAMS IN ILLINOIS, 1966) that there 
shall be one librarian for every 600 students 
or mijor fraction thereof shall be a goal to» 
ward which to work as funds become avail- 
able/' 

15^6 "In accordance with current policy, the num- 

ber of children attending an upper grade 
center, middle school or elementary library 
class during one class period shall not ex- 
ceed the number of tables, chairi, and/or 
other work areas available." 

15-7 "If the elemental^ school libraiy facilities 

are to be used when the teacher-librarian is 
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absent from the premises, sidelines for 
their use which are not in conflict with 
BOARD policy shall be established by the 
librarian, the principal, and the UNION'i 
Professional Problems Committee of that 
school." 

"The program of the elementeiy teacher»li- 
brarian shall be m arranged as to provide 
for a minimum of four preparation perils 
per week for processing books and kindred 
libraiy tasks, provided that, in addition, 
teacherJibrarians shall be provided not less 
than the average number of preparation pe- 
riods accorded to other educational person- 
nel in the ichooL" 

1^1^ "In accordance with current poliQr, the 

professional high school library staff in con- 
junction with the faculty and administration 
shall plan and implement a school-wide li- 
braiy program." 

New Orleans "The librarian and the teadier shall work 
8^'^ cooperatively and jointly in providing stu- 

dent supervision to assure effective iise of 
the library and library resources." 

^2.2,1 "There shall be a guaranteed release from 

supervision, if requested, for six (6) occa- 
sions (as ^r "A" below) and up to a total 
of twelve (12) occasions (as ^r "B" below) 
for an additional six (6), for a classroom 
teacher during the time students are in the 
Library, for the entire year, subj^ to com- 
pliance with "A" and "B-- below: 

A. I^e librarian shall teach library skills 
and related foUowup programs on six (6) 
occasions. 
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The teacher may exercise an option for 
absence from libraiy student supervision 
on up to six (6) occasions if he/she coor- 
dinates with the librarian and providea 
lesson objectives for librae services 
whl^ directly correlate with his/her 
classroom cumculum content and indi- 
vidual lesson puipoies." 

32«2«2 "Teacher absence from the library during 

the presence of that teacher's students, is 
^ not required, but optional, per the above." 

32.4 "He library shall be available for limited 

access use only during the first five (5) and 
last ten (10) days of student attendance in 
accordance with the officially adopted cal- 
endar," 



Seatfle "A m^or goal of the District is to provide a 

Section O full program of instruction to meet the needs 

1 of all students. In an effort to meet this goaU 

the District shall continue to maintain li= 
brary and learning resource center facilities. 
Continuous access to libraiy collections and 
flexible scheduling of facilities shall be a 
m^or component of such plans." 

5 "Hie Library Catalog Unit shall be staffed 

and equipped so that library materials re- 



ceived by the District can be delivered to the 
buildings promptly. Unreasonable delays 
shall be a subject for discussion by librarians 
with the Libraiy Supervisor and the Assis- 
tant Superintendent for Initructional Serv- 
ices/* 

8 "All library staff members are directly re* 

sponsible to the head librarian." 
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R. Library SaheduUng 



Ann Arbor 
Section 
7.416 



Alachua, FL 
Article XVII 
Section 3 



"When an entire elementary class is sent to 
the elementary media center more than one 
time each week, the teacher shall remain in 
the center with the students during such ex- 
tra periods for the purpose of consultation, 
supervision, reading guidance and relating 
library activities to the curriculum." 

"The Board will provide funds for coordi- 
nated media support services at district and 
local levels. A committee of three (3) aeso- 
ciation selected certified media specialists 
who represent elementan^j middle^ and high 
schools shall work with agents of the Board 
to develop recommendations for appropriate 
use of funds allocated for district media sup» 
port services. The committee shall consider 
provisions for electronic maintenance, film 
loan delivery, central processing, and re-^ 
placement and updating of centralized me- 
dia resources.'' 



Broward, FL 
Article V 
B 



Pasco^ FL 
Article VII 
Section M 



"The Board recognizes that appropriate texts, 
library reference facilities, maps, globes^ 
laborato^ equipment, audio-visual equip- 
ment, art supplieSj athletic equipment, cur- 
rent periodicals, standard tests and ques- 
tionnaires, and similar materials are the 
tools of the teaching profession and are nec- 
essary to an individualized prop^am of ^u- 
cation. l^e Board agrees to provide these 
materials to the degree finances permit. . 

'It is recognized that it is the responsibility 
of the Board to provide adequate teaching 
materials, supplies, textbooks, and operable 
audiovisual equipment and facilities." 
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Polkj FL "The Board shall make eveiy reasonable ef- 

P* 16 fort to maintain appropriate initructional 

materials (printed and AV), neceisary 



equipment and supplies and suitable tasting 
materials in all district schools. 

"A functioning, staffed libraiy in each school 
shall be maintained to provide librae ref- 
erence facilities to supplement and compli- 
ment the required curriculum." 

SumtaFt PL "A librae or libraiy services shall be pro- 

P* 27 vided by the Board in each school in the 

county to supplement and complement the 

required cumculum/- 

'It is recognized that appropriate texts, li- 
braiy reference facilitlest mapSp globes, lab- 
oratory equipment, art supplies, athletic 
equipment, current periodicals, standard 
tests and questionnaires, and similar mate- 
rials, are the tools of the teaching profession. 
The Board shall provide these tools in suf- 
ficient numbers to adequately meet the 
needs of the students as determined by the 
Board based on recommendations of the in- 
stnictional staflF and school advisory com- 
mittees," 

"The Board shall provide a library of profes- 
sional references and other materials in the 
county media center. The Board shall con- 
tinually improve and make available cur^ 
rent materials designed to Improve teaching 
skills and instructional programs." 

Suwannee, FL "The Board further recognizes that appro- 
p< 10 priate texts, library reference facilities, 

maps, globes, laboratoiy equipment, in- 
structional kits, audiovisual equipment and 
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supplies, art aupplies, physical education 
Gquipment, current periodicals and similar 
materials are necessary for adequate in» 
struction, and further that such items will 
be purchased in accordance with school and 
district budgets.** 



'*There shall be an instructional materials 
center (libran^) in each school to supplement 
and complement the required 
curriculum, . 



Taylor 
p. 4 



Volusia 
Article XII 
A 



Articte Xm 



*'The Board shall make available in each 
school adequate restroom and lavatory fa- 
cilities exclusively for teacher use and at 
least one room which shall be reserved for 
use as a faculty lounge. This room shall be 
air conditioned and furnishings will include 
but will not be limited to workable type- 
writers, tables, chairs and space for a profes- 
sional libraiY,'' 

"The Board agrees that it mil make every 
effort within the resources available to pro= 
vide sufficient instructional materials and 
equipment so that staff members may fulfill 
their responsibilities in an adequate and 
professional manner. Faculty members will 
participate in the selection of appropriate 
media. It shall be their professional respon- 
sibility to become knowledgeable concerning 
its use, source and availability, to intep^ate 
it into the teaching»Ieaming experience and 
to provide encouragement and opportunity 
for their students to individually benefit 
from the use of a variety of such materials." 

^*The Board and the Association agree that 
an adequate amount of special instructional 
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service is essential to the operation of an ef- 
fective educational pro-am. The Board will 
move toward the implementation of the fol- 
lowing ratios of social area teachers to stu- 
dents in average daily membership: 

1. MEDIA SPECIALIST ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS: One Media Specialist ^r 
four hundred studenti or m^or fraction 
thereof* 

New Contract— (Unpublished) 

MEDIA SPECIALISTS: ELEMENTARY 
AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

L One (1) Media Specialist per 400 students 
or m^or fraction thereof. 

In no case will media inventor be taken 
during the nomial 180 day school year or 
during the summer school profram," 

Kansas City "Teachers are encouraged to meet fre- 

B.P, 6328 quently with local school administrators to 

P- 12 expand and to develop optimum utilization 

of and care for audiovisual materials. 

Each department and grade level shall have 
an updated list of current audiovisual ma- 
terials in the district." 



S» Professional Organisations 

Seattie "Librarians shall be eligible for considera- 

Seotion P tion for attendance at the annual meeting of 

Item 4 the Washington State Association of School 

58 Libraries held in the spring and the State 

Librarian Workshop held on the state inser- 
vice day in the f^l under the provision of 
Article IV, Action Cj item 2 of this Con- 
tract." 
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The analysis of thaBe individual key provisions is grouped into 
those categories that will directly affect the media/library profes- 
sional or prop^am. It can be seen by reading the various provi- 
sions thatj indeed, media/libraiy professionals have been active 
throughout the United States in strengthening media/libra^ 
programs through the negotiating process. 



IV. SUMMARY 



A. M^'or Trends 

What are the overall trends of the individual contract provi^ 
sions, and what do they imply for mediai/libraiy professionals in 
local decision making in American public schools? Certain con- 
clusions can be drawn from the analysis of the provisions of the 
sample contracts: 

1. There has been a growth in influence of the media/library 
professional in the negotiating process. 

2. Regulations of assignments^ length of work yeari and extra 
pay have now been included in master agreements, through a 
negotiated contract. 

3. The use of clerical assistants has been recognized in a num- 
ber of negotiated agreements, and the right to supervise a clerical 
staff has been negotiated. 

4. Requiring professional substitutes in the media center when 
the professional is absent is a major achievement. 

5. Through the collective bargaining process, mediaAibrary 
professionals have influenced contract language to include state- 
ments relating to the philosophy of the media/libraiy program. 
The^ have thus secured the support of Boards of Education. This 
is probably the most dynamic aspect of the negotiating process, 
affecting a strong working relationship between the prop^am ele- 
ments and contract support by the Board of Education. Thme 
trends would seem to portray a somewhat limiting affect on the 
rights of management. They suggest that the rights of manage- 
ment in the area of staffing and policy have been reduced in some 
media prop^ams, but have led to an increase in media/library 
professionals through the use of contract language and the griev- 
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ance procedure. There is no doubt that those school districts that 
have strong negotiated contract language regarding media/li» 
bra^ professionals have succeeded in improving their welfare. 
They have identified key elements that improve their working 
conditions and affect the services to students and teachers, Pu^ 
ture trends will be Influenced by the declining student enroll- 
ment and the emergence of the need for retraining the teaching 
staff through in-service programs. This trend will provide the 
media/library professional with an opportunity to have a key role 
in staff development . The process of professional negotiations will 
Influence the role that the media/library professional will play 
in the reformation of educational programs. It has, in many dis- 
tricts, incorporated the goals and objectives of Media Programs: 
District and School, into a teacher contract with enforceable pro- 
visions. 
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CHAPTER V 
COLLECTIVE BARGAINING FOR 
MEDIA/LIBRARY PROFESSION ALSs 
DISTRICT AND SCHOOL 

I, INTRODUCTION 

Prior to negotiating contract language for media/libraiy profes- 
sionalSj an understanding of a medi^ibrary professional pro- 
gram must be developed and communicated to the appropriate 
parties. This chapter vdll deal with integrating prop^am goals of 
media/library professionals with negotiating a contract. 

The book Media Programs: District and School is a key re- 
source for preparation of information related to media/library 
professionals and their responsibilities. The primary task of me- 
dia/library professionals is to inform the bargaining team of the 
needs of media/library professionals. This will enable the bar- 
gaining team to perforaa its functions more effectively. TTiis task 
will involve communi cation ^ Iroth oral and written, to the bar- 
gaining team and possibly at the bargaining table. It isj there- 
fore, important that media/library professionals be informed 
about objectives, which may correspond to goals indicated in Me- 
dia Programs: District and SchooL Many of the sections in Media 
ProgramB: District and School will be used to emphasize sections 
in this chapter relating to preparation of mediiulibrary profes- 
sionals for negotiations. 

II. PUNCTION AND DESIGN OF THE INFORMATION 

An effective media prop^am will reflect the design ftmction, 
consultation ftinction, information function, and the administra- 
tion function. "The design function relates to the formulating and 
analyzing objectives; establishing priorities; developing or iden- 
tifying alteraatives; selecting among alternatives; and imple- 
menting and evaluating the system, the product, the strata^, or 
technique.**^ "The consultation function is applied as media 



^ American Association of School Librariani, American Libraiy Ass^atioD, azkd 
Association for Educational Communicationi and Teohnolo^. Media Progmrm: 
DiMtrici and School (Chiaaio, III: ALA, Washington, D.Cj AECT, 1975)» p. 6. 
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professionals contribute to the identification of teaching and 
learning strategies; work with teachers and students in the eval- 
uation, selection, and production of materials; and serve as con- 
sultants in planning and reordering physical facilities to provide 
effective learning environments."' "The information function 
relates especially to providing sources and services appropriate 
to user needs and devising delivery systems of materials, tools, 
and human resources to provide for maximum access to infor- 
mation in all its forms."" "The administration function is con- 
cerned with the ways and means by which prop-am goals and 
priorities are achieved."* 

It is important to understand these functions of a media/library 
professional in developing special contract provisions for media/ 
library professionals. The media/library professional must know 
how to relate this information in a form that can be easily under- 
stood by the teacher bargaining unit, by the teacher negotiating 
team, and by the Board of Education team. The next step in the 
negotiation process involves language related to the importance 
of the media/library professional in the collective bargaining 
agree.Tient. The media/library professional must use language 
that is easily understood when developing the proposal. All pro- 
posals should speak to the needs of teachers, students, and the 
community. It is important that contract language reflect the 
general educational philosophy presented in the particular local 
school district. For example, if the school district is large enough 
to support a district-wide media/library program, these services 
are usually the responsibility of the media/library director. In 
developing contract language, the responsibilities of the media/ 
library director should be taken into consideration. Such respon. 
sibilities as indicated on page 11 of Media Programs: District and 
School include the following; 
"Planning the overall media program, e.g., identifying criteria, 

purposes, procedures, and evaluation systems. 
Developing and coordinating the budget for the total media 
program and creating and maintaining accountability tech- 
niques. 



' op cit, p. 7. 
■' op elt, p, 8, 
* op clt, p. 9, 
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Applying instructional technology to curriculum development 
activities. 

Selecting personnel for the district media program and provid- 
ing for their ongoing professional development. 

Orienting the district stafT in all aspects of instructional tech- 
nology. 

Applying appropriate forms of telecommunications such as 

television, radio, telephone lines* computers* and random 

access distribution. 
Developing district media selection policies that support the 

educational program and reflect principles of intellectual 

freedom. 

Developing criteria for the selection of materials and equip- 
ment. 

Maintaining or supervising the maintenance of media and 
equipment. 

Producing materials and maintaining production facilities. 
Selecting, distributing, and promoting eflFective use of district 

collections of materials and equipment. 
Interpreting the media program to school and community and 
developing public information syitems,""' 
If it is a small school or a district in which the media program 
is extremely strong, it is very important that the needs of the 
media/libra]^ professional who operates at the building level be 
presented to the negotiating team. These are the key individuals 
who provide direct media/libra^ service to students in the dis- 
trict, and can most easily explain the media/library concerns to 
the teacher members of the bargaining unit The school media/ 
library program should be identified as providing an important 
resource for the education of students, and contract language 
should protect these resources. The res^nsibilities of the local 
media/library program include the following: 
"Defining the pu^oses of the school media program with pro- 
posed implementation and evaluation to achieve them. 
Planning media pro-am activities and integrating them with 

other programs of the school. 
Participating in instructional design, course development* and 
the creation of alternative modes of leaming. 



^' op cit, p. 1 1, 
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Developing budget criteria and budget ai required by the 

school administrator and the district media director. 
Developing and maintaining a balanced, relevant collection. 
Providing maximum access to collections in the school, district, 

and community. 
Operating the media center vi^ith procedures that further the 

goals of the school. 
Reporting to the district director, school administrator, and to 

teachers and students relative to the school media prop-am. 
Conducting orientation and in-service education in media for 

the school media staff and teachers. 
Providing production facilities and expertise in production 

suitable at the school level. 
Developing flexible operations that encourage and support 

users in problem-solving, interest fulfillment, and creative 

expression. 

Initiating and providing prop-am activities that respond to cur- 
riculum goals on a day»by-day basis. 

ftoviding opportunities for discover and exploration indepen» 
dent of or beyond the stated eumculum. 

Maintaining professional resources for teachers, informing 
them about new materials, and involving them in purchasing 
decisions. 

Performing ongoing evaluations in the light of stated objectives 

and making program modifications as needed. 
Building a public relations program that communicates the 
role of the school media propam and its contributions to the 
goals of the school."^ 
In many states, there is a trend toward the development of 
regional media centers. It is interesting to note that these iinits 
are beginning to negotiate collective bargaining agreements that 
affect their professional staff in deliveiy of services to students 
and teachers. Some of the responsibilities of the regional media 
center professional are as follows: 
'Tinding needed information on an appropriate level and in an 

accepteble format. 
Selecting and using appropriate means for retrieval of infor- 
mation in all media formats. 



- op cit, p. 13-14. 
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Obtaining resources from the media center, district center, lo« 
cal agencies, and networks. 

Communicating in many modes, demonstrating an under- 
standing of the structure and language of each mode. 

Utilizing instructional sequences of tested effectiveness to 
reach personal and program objectives. 

Designing and producing materials to achieve specific objec- 
tives, as well as using materials designed and produced for 
them by the media staff. 

Employing a variety of media to findj evaluate, use, and gan= 
erate information. 

Enjoying the communication arts and gaining inspiration from 
them."^ 

The importance of preparation for negotiations cannot be 
underestimated. It begins by carefully preparing those involved 
in the process with a thorough understanding of the role of the 
medi^ibrary professionaL This is known as information pro= 
cessing. If it is dona correctly, it can influence the outcome of the 
negotiations. It win provide the opportunity to include special 
provisions within the negotiated contract that promote and pro- 
tect the welfare and working conditions of the media/libra^ 
professionaL 

HI. STAFFING PATTERNS 

The second phase is the recopiition of the importance of media/ 
library personnel. Because of the size of a school district and the 
scope and depth of the various prop'ams, the staffing patterns 
will vary according to local needs. However, there are two basic 
staffing pattenis which affect collective bargaining and should 
be noted. 

Media/libraiy professionals who are included in a teacher bar^ 
gaining unit are usually required to possess a teaching eertiflcate 
from the state in which they are employed. As members of the 
bargaining unit, it may be in the best interest of the medii^i- 
brai^ professional to attempt to secure a contract provision which 
specifies the number of non-certified individuals who must be in 
the media centeifs. l^erefdre, when providing information to the 



^ op dt, p. 5. 
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teacher unit, the negotiating team, and the Board of Education 

team, they must understand the difFerenca between the certified 

professional staff and the non^certified stafT in the media pro^ 

gram_. 



MEDIA/LIBRARY PROFESSIONAL (CERTIFIED) 

This is the person who ''has broad professional preparation in 
^ ducation and media, has appropriate certification, and possesses 
the competencies to initiate and implement a media program,"^ 
These are the individuals who also can provide leadership roles 
in the use of media and in the design of facilities. They are legally 
allowed to be members of the teacher professional bargaining 
unit. 



THE MEDIA SUPPORT STAFF (NON^CERTIFIED) 

These individuals are usually the non^certified staff working 
in media/library programs, such as clerks, technicians, and media 
aides. These people report to the media/library professional, but 
are identified in the contract provisions relating to media/library 
personnel and their working conditions. The support stafT Is es^ 
sential if the general program is to function welL The need for 
adequate clerical assistants is the most commonly found provi- 
sion included in the sample contracts examined. However, as ad- 
ditional provisions are included in collective bargaining agree^ 
ments, other support personnel such as technicians, trained 
graphics artists, maintenance individuals, television communi- 
cations individuals, and computer operators will be included in 
contract language as they relate to the media/library prop^am. 
The expansion of the media/library program will increase the 
need for clerical assistants and technicians in the ongoing oper- 
ations. However, because of the variables in size of school dis- 
tricts and schools, the specific staff needed will vary from district 
to district and building to building. It is important to prepare the 
contract language to refiect local needs. The materials included 
in Chapter 4 Media Programs: District and School will provide 



op cit. p. 22. 
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an excellent source of information in preparation for the nego- 
tiating process. Note that often non-certified or support staff be- 
long to other bargaining units and must prepare information for 
their own units to promote their welfare and working conditions. 

IV, OPERATION OF THE MEDIAyLIBRARY PROGRAM 

The modem media/library program should reflect the guide- 
lines and recommendations outlined in Media Programs: District 
and School. These recommendations include information on bud- 
geting, purchasing, production, maintenance services, and pro- 
gram evaluation. The relationships among the provisions, the 
collective bargaining afreement, and these recommendations can 
be seen in the sample contract provisions in Chapter IV, 

Boards of Education are responsible for representing the com- 
munity in setting educational priorities and goals. While both 
parties at the bargaining table may desire a specific educational 
goal, the means to that end often differ. Understanding this and 
realizing that collective bargaining involves negotiation of wage, 
hours, and conditions of employmfent will often help to maintain 
an even approach to specific goals. 

Media/library programs should reflect both long-range and 
short-range goals. This planning process includes the financial 
aspect of the media/library program and the resources needed to 
be an inte^al part of the instructional program within the dis- 
trict. The need for facilities and collections that will improve the 
working conditions of media/librai^ professionals are the objec- 
tives of a fine program. The purchasing and processing of media 
materials is also of vital concern to the welfare of the media/ 
librae professional in the operation of an effective program. The 
production aspect of a program can ako be influenced by the type 
of facilities planned, and by the contract provisions relating to 
the nature of library/media facilities and their production capa- 
bilities. This would include graphics facilities, photography fa^ 
cilities, talevision/audio production, and special provisions deal- 
ing with the production of teacher-made materials. All of these 
relate to the delivery of services to students. Whatever the de- 
sign, a total concept for the media/library program must be de- 
veloped and prepared for dissemination to all of those who are 
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immediately affected by the program. If this is done properly, 
they can be incorporated into key elements within the contract 
affecting media/1 ibraiy professionals. 

The next area to be examined is that of the collection The 
collections that support the media/library program at the district 
and the local school level are established to meet the needs of 
students and teachers. Therefore, special contract provisions that 
promote media/library collections are advantageous for the im- 
provement of learning and for quality education of students. A 
number of master agreements surveyed included provisions re- 
latinf to the collections. Important elements needed in each col- 
lection may be included, such as the size of the collection the 
organization of the collection, the overall media/library materials 
for the collection, and the selection policy used. The collection 
element also supports the need for certified media/library profes- 
sionals who have responsibility for the selection process There 
IS no substitute for the media/libraiy professional in selecting 
matenals to meet the needs of the students and teachers in the 
education program. An important aspect of a media/library pro- 
gram is adoption of an official selection policy that supports 
either the AECT Code of Ethics, or the School Library Bill of 
Rights for school media center. It is the collections and the use 
of professional media/library staff in the school media centers 
that provide resources needed for quality education. 



V. MEDIAyUBRAHY FACILITIES 

Media/library facilities are the support element that enhances 
the mediaylibrary program. Proper types of facilities can be de- 
signed and the equipment needed can be negotiated as a special 
provision within the contract. Facilities can be identified with 
the local educational objectives and goals, and often represent an 
area of community pride. Therefore, when preparing the infor- 
mation for negotiations it is important to recognise the need for 
facilities to enhance the collection, enabling the professional staff 
to influence the learning environment within the school. All me- 
dia/library facilities should be carefully planned by the media/ 
libraiT professional. At this time it is important to have media/ 
library professionals involved in such district planning. Plans for 
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district media facilities should teke into consideration the many 
characteristics of a fine media program as described in Media 
Programs: District and School. 

"Areas devoted to staff development programs are designed as 

models of effective teaching/learning spaces. 
Adequate parking is provided for all who will attend work- 
shops, training sessions, demonstrations, and meetings. 
Facilities are available for use during after-school hours and 

during vacatiori ^riods. 
Functional and aesthetically pleasing furniture, equipment, 

and supplies are provided. 
Provision is made for equipment associated with production, 

evaluation, and use of materials. 
Adequate electrical outlets, light control, telephone and inter- 
communication devices, air conditioning, and sound control 
are provided as needed. 
Temperature and humidity controls are provided to prevent 
deterioration of collections,'*^ 
The information in the facilities chapter will help in the presen- 
tation of information needed for any program issues related to 
adequate facilities to enhance the local program. 

In summary, it should be understood that media/libraiy pro- 
grams and negotiations are not always compatible. While the 
administration attempts to maintain flexibility, the media/li- 
brary professional tries to build program goals and protections 
into the contract. A key approach to negotiations is to undei^tand 
the media/1 ibraiy program goals and communicate the needs of 
the media/1 ibraiy professional to the appropriate parties, 

A word of caution: The usual small number of media/library 
professionals in a bargaining unit may prevent media/libraiy 
professional goals from becoming a high priority. It should be 
possible to achieve the particular goals of a group within the 
bargaining unit. Proper involvement, preparation, and commu- 
nication of goals and rationale regarding the media/libraty 
professional are the best method of achieving the goals of media/ 
libraiy professionals in your district. 

^ op cit, p, 89. 
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CHAPTER VI 
SUMMARY 



In order for a media/1 ibrai^ professional to best effect the coU 
lective bargaining process^ he/she must understand negotiations 
and media/libraiy programs. This text has attempted to explain 
the many processes of the collective bargaining process as well 
as standard media/libraty programs. 

The consistent factor throughout this text is that an individual 
must get involved in the process in order to affect change. In 
order for an individual to fully comprehend the collective bar- 
gaining process, he/she must take part in the preparation and 
negotiation of a contract, and understand the administration of 
the completed document. While this and other texts will assist 
in the conceptual underetanding of collective bargaining* it takes 
a commitment of time and energy to become involved in under- 
standing the issues and negotiating these issues to a conclusion. 

We have attempted not only to provide an understanding of 
the collective bargaining process, but to give sample contract 
language and a basic understanding of media/librai^^ programs. 
We felt that this would provide the media/library professional 
with the knowledge to affect changes in working conditions 
through collective bargaining. 

There are many changes being discussed in the area of collect 
tive bargaining. These future considerations include a national 
public sector labor relations law giving all public sector media/ 
library professionals the right to bargain collectively. In addition, 
many states are giving public sector employees the right to strike 
and management the right to hire replacements and/or discharge 
strikers, A third future consideration includes bargaining open 
to the public. This would permit the community to be present 
during negotiations; some proposals include the public in tripar- 
tite bargaining consisting of management* union, and the public. 

As indicated in the text, collective bargaining is intricate 
process in which a negotiator is required to have numerous taU 
ents. Involvement and experience is the surest wav lor an indi- 
vidual to learn the process and become familiar with the intra- 
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caciea, strategies, and approaches to negotiations. In addition 
possible changes in the process as well as the ongoing interpre- 
tations of cases make labor relations in the public sector an ever 
changing process, which will afTect the wages, hours, and con= 
ditions of employment of media/library professionals. 
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AGENCY SHOP— A provision in a collective-bargaining agree^ 
ment which requires all employees who do not join the union 
to pay a fixed sum monthly, up to the equivalent of union dues^ 
as a condition of employment. 

ARBITRATION— A method of settling disputes through re^ 
course to an impartial third party whose decision is usually 
final and binding. Arbitration is often used in the inteipreta- 
tion of existing contract language, but it is seldom used in set- 
tling disputes arising from negotiations of provisions of a new 
contract. Arbitration is voluntary when both parties, of their 
own volition, agree to submit a disputed issue to arbitration, 
and compulsory if required by law to prevent a work stoppage. 

BARGAINING AGENT— The employee organization design 
nated by an appropriate government agency or recognised voU 
untarily by the employer, as the exclusive representative of all 
employees in the bargaining unit for purpose of collective bar- 
gaining, 

BARGADIING UNIT—Group of employees recognized by the 
employer or designated by an agency as appropriate for rep- 
resentation by an employee organization for purposes of col- 
lective bargaining, 

COLLECTIVE-BARGAINING AGREEMENT— Writtan con^ 
tract between an employer (or employers) and an employee 
organization, usually for a definite term, defining wages^ 
hours, and conditions of employment agreed to by the parties, 

EQUIPMENT—Motion picture projectors, filmstrip projectors, 
slide projectors, overhead projectors, television sets, video re- 
corders, record players, tape recorders, micro computers, and 
other instructional technological devices, 

FACT-FINDING— Investigation of a dispute or impasse existing 
between an employee organization and employer by an indi- 
vidual, panel, or board which issues reports of the facts and 
the issues involved and may make recommendations for set- 
tlement. 

GOOD-FAITH NEGOTIATION— A procedure in which the 
parties deal with each other openly and fairly and endeavor 
sincerely in the negotiation process to overcome obstacles to 
agreement, 

GRIEVANCE— An alleged violation, misinterpretation, or mis- 
application of a provision of the contract. 
IMPASSE— Persistent disagreement between the employee or- 
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ganization and the employer, requiring the use of mediation or 
appeal procedures for resolution 

INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS=Realia, raw materials for 
the preparation of instructional resources, and all printed and 
pub ished materials that are suitable for providing instruction 
melementarj- and secondary schools. 

instructional materials both print and non-print 
used by students and teachers. ' 

MEDIATION-Action by a third party to help in the settlement 
ot disputes between employers and employees 

MEDIA MATERIALS^^Booka. periodicals, pamphlets, news- 
papers, motion picture films, filmstrips. slides, transparencies 
records maps, globs, charts, graphs, posters, cartoons, realia. 
display boards, computer programs, and all other instructional 
materials 

NON.PROFESSIONAU=The Media/Librarv professional who 
is^ not certified by a State Department of Education or some 
other agency as a teacher. 

PROFESSIONAl^Professional media/library personnel are 
those individuals included which are certified (usually by the 
State Department of Education or some other agency which 
certifies teachers). 

PROFESSIONAL.NEGOTIATION AGREEMENT-^A writ 
ten agreement between a school board and a teacher oreani- 
zation recognizmg the organization for negotiation purposes 
setting out the terms of the agreement, the procedures to be 
fol^wea during negotiations and in the event of impasse, and 
setting forth the results of negotiations on matters of common 
concern, including salary and other conditions of professional 
service. 

REAUAp-Means artifacts, dioramas, games, models, and edu= 
cational toys. 

RECOGNITION^Formal acknowledgment by the employer 
that a particular employee organization has the right to rep- 
resent all of the employees or a portion thereof 

SCHOOL MEDIA/LIBRARY RESOURCES^^Printed and au= 
dio-visual materials that have been catalogued or organized 
for instructional use by elementaiy and secondary school stu- 
dents and teachers. The term includes books, periodicals doc 
uments pamphlets, reproductions, pictorial or graphic works 
musical scores, maps, charts, globes, sound recordings film' 
strips, films, video tapes, or any other printed or audio-visual 
otT^"! available now or in the future 

iJ^th^^°", M^^-^"^??^® ACTS-State laws, patterned 
after the fed^eral National Labor Relations Act, which establish 
the rights of employees within that state to organize and bar- 
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gain collectively, and forbid employers from engaging in cer- 
tain unfair practices. 
STRIKE— Collective stoppage or work, 

UNION SECURITY— Protection of union status by provisions 
in a collective bargaininf agreement. 

UNION SHOP— Provision in a collective bargaining agreement 
that requires all employees to become members of the union 
within a specified time after hiring, or after the provision is 
negotiated, and to remain members of the union as a condition 
of employment. The union shop is permitted by federal law and 
is prohibited in states with "right-to-work laws/' 
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